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NEW BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


The Low Back’d Car. 


By SAMUEL LOVER. With Twelve Illustrations by WILLIAM MAGRATH, printed by Photogravure 

from Copper Plates, with Plate-Mark; also Twelve Initial Vignettes engraved on Wood by C. H. 
Handsomely bound in cloth. $5.00. Also an Edition 
de Luxe, limited to One Hundred copies, with all the Illustrations reproduced by the Forbes 
Photogravure Process from the Author's Original Drawings. All first proofs on Japan Paper. 
Text in Red and Black. Folio, 11x13% inches. $15.00. 


REED. Size of volume, 9% x 11 inches. 


‘« There is little in this volume that does not deserve praise.’’—N. ¥. Epoch 


“«*« Sweet Peggy,’ as the artist pictures her, is certainly sweet enough to justify the raptures of her lover, and the 
accessories may be presumed to be faithful to Irish peasant life. The drawings are reproduced by photogravure, 
and the publishers have made a very dainty book.’-—N. Y. Examiner. 


The Two Brothers. 


(PIERRE ET JEAN.) By GUY DE MAUPASSANT. Illustrated by ERNEST DUEZ and ALBERT LYNCH. 
Translated by ALBERT SMITH. Bound in paper, enclosed in cloth portfolio, $12.50; 4to, extra 
cloth, gilt top, $13.50; three-quarters levant morocco, gilt top, $18.00. 


«The knowledge of human nature, the study of complexity of motive, the fine mosaic work of detail cannot be 
conveyed to the mind that has not absorbed this intense tale. It is one of the richest pnblications of the year, and 
will certainly inspire a wish to read more of Maupassant and to study his genius in the light he himself demands it.’’ 
—Literary News, N. Y 


The Miller's Daughter. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. Illustrated with Original Designs by H. WINTHROP PEIRCE, EDMUND H. 
GARRETT, HARRY FENN, J. APPLETON BROWN and J. D. WOODWARD. Engraved on Wood. 
One Volume. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00; ivory surface covers, $3.50; new Style leather, $3.50. 

“Tt will find its way to many a home on the coming Christmas.’’—Pudlic Opinion, Washington. 


‘« A very beautiful illustrated edition of one of the favorite poems of Tennyson. The charm of the designs and 
the excellence of their execution make the book particularly attractive for a holiday gift.’"—-Boston Traveller. 


+ =_~ . 
fi >; = ~ 
Rab and his Friends. 
By JOHN BRowN, M.D. With Eight Illustrations by HERRMANN SIMON and EDMUND H. GARRETT, 
and a Portrait of the Author engraved on Wood. Small 4to. Neatly bound in two-color cloths, 
$1.50; new style leather, $1.75. 


** Dear old Rab! His touching history is given to us in a beautiful dress. It is a worthy embodiment of a price- 
less gem of literature.’"—Pdlic Opinion, Washington. 


Legend Laymone. 


A Poem by M. B. M. TOLAND. With Ten Full-Page Illustrations, reproduced by Photogravure Pro- 
cess, from drawings by eminent artists; also Decorations in the Text from designs modeled in clay 
by JoHN J. BOYLE. Square 8vo. Elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt top and rough edges, $2.50; 
ivorine, $3.00; white Turkey morocco, $5.00. 

“* A Work of Art that will be appreciated by all lovers of fine books.’"—San Francisco Chronicle. 


‘* As a whole, the book is a very pretty example of what can be done when artists and printers combine ‘heir 
wits. From cover to finish it is original as it is handsome.’’-—N. Y¥. Herald. 


Leaves from the Life of a Good-for- 
Nothing. 


Mrs. A. L. WISTER’S Translation from the German of JOSEPH F. VON EICHENDORF. Handsomely 
Illustrated by Photogravures from Designs by JOHANN and KANOLDT. Printed on Fine Plate 
Paper throughout. Small 4to. Bound in cloth, gilt top, rough edges, $5.00; full leather, $6.00; 
tree calf, $9.00. 

“« The story itself, which is fit for young and old alike, is a mixture of the quaint, the idyllic, the humorous, the 
gently romantic,—a union of qualities in which more than one German story-weaver excels. Mrs. Wister is noted for 


the perfection with which she gives to her translations the aroma of the original. The aroma in this case is as fresh as 
lavender and as fragrant as sweetbrier.’’-- V. V. Morning Journai. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Christmas Stories and 
Poems. 


For the Little Ones. By C. Emma Cueney, Sypngy Dayrg, 
Miss V. Stuart Mossy, and others. [Illustrated by the best 
artists. An octavo volume. Bound in neat illuminated cloth, 
$1.00. 

‘‘In every respect a choice volume, and an acceptable gift.”’ 

—Norristown Herald. 


“ A little volume which the children will enjoy, and it is none the 
less acceptable because of the many pictures which are scattered 
over the pages.”"—N. Y. Herald. 


Genevieve ; 

Or, THE CHILDREN OF Port Roya. A Story of Old France 
By the author of ‘‘ The Spanish Brothers,’’ ‘‘ The King’s Ser- 
vice,’ etc. With illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

‘‘ The plot, which has to do with the sorrows, dangers, and ulti- 
mate happiness of a young noble and a loving little bourgeoise, is 
worked out with skill, and the religious differences of the period are 
handled in a manner to make them interesting to young readers.”” 

—N. Y. Tribune. 


In the Beginning ; 


Or, STORIES FROM THE Book oF Gengsis, being Stepping-Stones 
to Bible History. By Anniz R. But er, author of ‘‘ Glimpses 
of Maori Land,” etc. With 39 illustrations. r2mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“It is just the sort of book mothers will welcome who gather 
their children about them for Bible instruction ; and if the whole 
series fulfils the promise of this instalment, ‘Stepping-Stones to 
Bible History’ will have a large circulation.’’—W. ¥. Odserver. 


The Girls’ Own Out-door 
Book. 


Containing Practical Help on Subjects relating to Girl-life when 
out-of-doors, or absent from the Family Circle. Edited by 
Cuar.es Peters. Profusely illustrated. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 
$1.75. 

‘* Each subject is admirably handled and illustrated by incident 
and anecdote and romance. Such studies, when acta y applied 
in life, will not only bring roses to the cheek, but joy and comfort 
and happiness to the home. It is an excellent Sal 

Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


The Story of a Mountain. 
In Search of a Son. 


‘Two new stories by UncLe LAwRrENCE. 4to 
Cloth, each, $1.50. 

“‘ These two juvenile books impart a vast amount of useful infor- 
mation in natural philosophy and in physical nature through the 
medium of two well-considered, interesting, and diverting stories. 
Such books as these are worth whole cartloads of the fiction ordi- 
narily provided for the young, for they contain an ample share of 
that adventure and excitement so enjoyed of youthful readers, and 
at the same time impress upon their minds important facts that are 
all the better and the easier remembered for the manner in which 
they are imparted.’’—Boston Gazette. 


Fully illustrated. 


By the same author. 
Young Folks’ Science in 
Story. 


Including ‘‘ Young Folks’ Ideas,’’ ‘* Young Folks’ Queries,’’ and 
“*Young Folks’ Whys and Wherefores.” Three volumes in 
one. Thick 4to, cloth, $2.50. Each volume sold separately 
Small 4to, boards, $1.00. 


J. B. Lirpincorr Company, 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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Some Books ~ the Holidays 


Louisa M. Alcott: Her Life, Letters »« Fournals. 


Edited by Epna D. CHENEY. With portraits and views of the Alcott Home in Concord. One volume. 16mo. Uniform 
with ‘* Little Women.’’ Price $1.50. 

‘*Even those most familiar with Miss Alcott’s later life will find this fascinating new biography of her a revelation. She was 
more than a clever, brilliant writer—she was one of the noblest women of her time. Her life is one long story of self-sacrifice, 
of unswerving devotion to her family. Young readers will rejoice in this opportunity of becoming acquainted with the real doings 
of their favorite authoress, while to older readers this record of a noble, unselfish woman’s life will be read with wonder and 





cherished with reverence.’’—Boston Transcript. 


A NEW BOOK BY Mr. PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


French and Enghsh: A Comparison. 


By Pxitip GiLpeRtT HAMERTON, author of ‘‘ Etching and Etchers,’’ ‘‘ Thoughts about Art,’’ ‘‘ Human Intercourse,”’ etc. 12mo. 


Cloth. Price $2.00. 


Of course those people of both nations who cannot bear the slightest censure will say that this book is only, after all, the 
expression of one man’s opinion ; but fair-minded and intelligent people will always attach the greatest importance to the opinion 
of a man of such broad culture, such kindly feelings, and such a thoroughly sterling nature as Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 


The Complete Poetical Works of Sir Edwin Arnold. 


Two volumes. 12mo. Cloth, gilt. Price $4.00. This edition includes all of the Poetical Works previously published in eight volumes, 


condensing them into a portable and permanent form. 


In a preface written for this edition, while in America, Mr. Arnold 


gives his approval and sanction to this embodiment of the volumes by his only authorized American publishers, Roberts Bros. 


CHATA AND CHINITA. 

A Novel. By Mrs. LOUISE PALMER HEAVEN. 

Uniform in style with ‘‘ Ramona.” 1 vol. 12mo. 

Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

“Is one of the strongest novels of the day. The 
author has handled a highly dramatic episode with 
much skill, drawn several striking characters with a 
lifelike effect, and caught cleverly the color of 
Mexico.”""—Philadelphia Press. 

JANE AUSTEN 

By Mrs MALDEN. (Famous Women Series). 

16mo, Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


LULU’S LIBRARY. 
3y LouISA M. ALCOTT. Vol. 3. 16mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.00. Contains ‘ Recollections of My 
Childhood.’ Written by Miss Alcott shortly 
before her death. 


THE KINGDOM OF COINS. 
A tale for children of all ages. By JOHN BRAD- 
LEY GILMAN. | Illustrated by F. T. Merrill. 
Small, 4to. Illuminated board covers. Price, 6oc. 
‘“A quaint fancy, charmingly handled.’’—Satur- 
day Evening Gazette. 





A FEW MORE VERSES. 
By SUSAN COOLIDGE. 1 vol. 16mo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.00. An entirely new collection and 
companion to the first volume, ‘‘ Verses by S. C.” 


IN THE GARDEN OF DREAMS. 


Lyrics and Sonnets. By LOUISE CHANDLER 
MOULTON. 16mo. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


LIL. 


A Story. By the author of ‘“‘ Miss Toosey’s Mis- 
sion,” ‘ Pen,” “‘ Tip Cat.”” 16mo, Cloth. Price, 
$1.00. 


NEW $UVENILES. 


JUST SIXTEEN. 
A new volume of stories. By SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
Square,16mo. Cloth. Uniform with ‘‘ What Katy 
Did,” ‘‘ A Little Country Girl,” etc. Price, $1.25. 
The atmosphere is so cultured, the thoughts and 
instincts of the merry young people are so correct, 
that, without knowing or realizing it, their influence 
for good is as potent as it is considerable’’--Pa//adium 
FLIPWING THE SPY. 
A story for children. By LILY F. WESSELHOEFT, 
author of ‘‘ Sparrow, The Tramp.’’ With illustra- 
tions. Every child who enjoyed ‘‘ Sparrow ”’ will 
want this new volume. 


| 
] 


IN HIS NAME. 
Illustrated. By Rev. E. E. HALE. A new and 
cheaper edition of this beautiful story, including 
all of the illustrations contained in the larger 
edition. 1 vol. r6mo. Cloth. Uniform with 
“Ten Times One,” ‘The Man Without a 
Country,” etc. Price, $1.25. 


THE NEW PRIEST IN CONCEPTION BAY. 
A Novel. By ROBERT LOWELL. A new revised 
edition. t1vol.,1zmo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


KIBBOO GANEY; Or, The Lost Chief of the 
Copper Mountain. 
A story of travel and adventure in the heart of 
Africa. Illustrated. 16mo. Cloth. Price $1.25. 
A book for boys who enjoy exciting adventures. 


THEIR CANOE TRIP. 


A boy's book. By MARY P. W. SMITH, author of 
“Jolly Good Times,” ‘‘ The Browns," etc. 16mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
What two boys did witha canoe on some of the 
New England rivers. 


Author's Edition of George Meredith's Novels. 


A new popular edition of GEORGE MEREDITH’s Novels. 
Price, $1.50 per vol. Crown 8vo. edition, $2.00. 

The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. Evan Harrington. 
Vittori. The Shaving of Shagpat and Farina. 


Diana of the Crossways. 
Rhoda Fleming. Beauchamp’s Career. The Egoist. 


Uniformly bound in library style. Complete in ten vols.; 16 mo. Cloth. 
Half calf, extra, $25.00 per set. 


Harry Richmond. Sandra Belloni. 


Balzacs Novels in Englsh. 


Translated by KATHARINE PREscort WoRMELEY. Handsome 12mo vols. 


each, Already published. 


Duchesse de Langeais. Pere Goriot. 


The Rise and Fall of Cesar Birotteau. 


Uniform in size and style. Half Russia. Price, $1.50 


Cousin Bette. Eugenia Grandet. 


The Magic Skin (La Peau de Chagrin). The Country Doctor. Louis Lambert. Cousin Pons. 


The Two Brothers. The Alkahest. Modeste Mignon. 





Seraphita. 


NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BOSTON 


ROBERTS BROTHERS 


BOSTON 


December 14, 1889.] 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY. 


Mr. Browning's New Volume. 


ASOLANDO: 
Crown 8vo, $1.25. 
BETTY LEICESTER. 
A Story for Girls. By SARAH ORNE 
JEWETT. $1.25. 


A delightful story of a charming girl, and 
other interesting features. 


Facts and Fancies. 
Ready December 13th. 


A SUMMER IN A CANYON. 
A California Story. By Kare 
DouG.Las WicGGIN, author of ‘* The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Story of Patsy.’’ Illustrated. $1.50. 


N. B.— These two books are about the most engaging the season will bring, and are admirably suited for 


gifts. 


Browning’s Poetical Works. 
New Issue of the Riverside Edition. 
Including all the corrections and changes recently made by Mr. Browning, | 


and the poem “ Pauline,” in its previous form, in an Appendix to the | 
volume in the body of which the latest revised version appears. 


In 6 


volumes, crown 8vo, green cloth, gilt top, $1.75 cach; the set, in a box, 
$10.00; half calf, $18.00; half levant, $24.00. 


CHARACTER AND COMMENT. 
Selected from the Novels of William 
Dean Howells. 16mo, $1.00. 

THE RAINBOW CALENDAR. 

By KaTE SANBORN, author of ‘‘A 
Year of Sunshine,’’ ‘“ Purple and 
xold,”’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. Good 
every year. 


SIX PORTRAITS. 
By Mrs. M. G. VAN RENSSELAER, 


author of ‘“* Henry Hobson Richard- | 


’ 


son and his Works.’ 
A RAMBLER’S LEASE. 

A delightful out-door book by Brap- 

FORD ToRREY, author of ‘‘ Birds in 

the Bush.’’ 16mo, $1.25. 


16mo0, $1.25. 


Wyndham Towers. 


By Tuomas BatLey ALDRICH. 
and tasteful style. 


Second edition. 


Carefully printed and bound in an unusual 


Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


Wyndham Towers is a narrative poem in blank verse, the longest and most important poem Mr- 


Aldrich has written. 

PORTRAITS OF FRIENDS. 
By JoHN CAMPBELL SHAIRP, author 
of ‘* Aspects of Poetry,’’ etc. With 
a sketch of Principal Shairp by Pro- 
fessor W. Y. SELLAR, and an etched 
Portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 
This volume contains papers on Thomas Er- 

skine, of Linlathen; Bishop Cotton, of Calcutta; 


Arthur Hugh Clough, Norman Macleod, Dr. 
Macleod Campbell, and others. 


EMERSON’S ESSAYS. 
First and Second Series. Popular 
Edition, cloth, $1.00; paper, 5oc. 


STANDISH OF STANDISH. 
An Historical Novel of the Plymouth 
Colony and its famous Captain, by 
Jane G. Austin, author of ‘*A 
‘The Des- 
16mo, $1.25. 


Nameless Nobleman,’’ 

mond Hundred,”’ etc. 
THE HERMITAGE AND LATER 

POEMS. 

By EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 16mo, 

parchment paper cover, or cloth, 

$1.00. 


The White and Gold Series. 


INTERLUDES, LYRICS, and IDYLS. 
From Lord Tennyson’s Poetical 
Works. 

BALLADS, LYRICS, and SONNETS. 
From the Poetical Works of Mr. 
Longfellow. 


Each 16mo, gilt top, $1.00 ; 
N. B.— These four volumes are bound tastefully with white backs and gilt tops. 


gifts. 


LYRICS, IDYLS, and ROMANCES. 
From the Poems of Robert Browning. 


ROMANCES, LYRICS and SONNETS. 
From the Poetic Works of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. 

half levant, $3.00. 


They are excellent for 


Origin and Growth of the English 


Constitution. 


An Historical Treatise, in which is drawn out, by the light of the most recent 
Researches, the Gradual Development of the English Constitutional 
System, and the Growth out of that System of the Federal Republic of 
the United States. By Hannis Taytor. 1 vol. 8vo, $4.50. 

‘ Evidently a masterpiece,’'"—JOHN FISKE. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park 


Thirty poems by RoBERT BROWNING. | 


' 
| 
] 





The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1890 will contain: 
Sidney. 


A new serial novel by MARGARET DELAND, 
author of ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher.’’ 
Beginning with January. 


Over the Teacups. 
A series of papers by OLIveR WENDELI 
HoLMEs. 


Felicia. 
A serial by a new writer, Miss FANNY Mur- 
FREE, sister to ‘* Chas. Egbert Craddock.”’ 


Historical Papers. 
By JOHN Fiske. 


Some Forgotten Political Celebrities. 
A series of papers by FRANK GAYLORD 
( rr WOK, 
— ALSO— 
Stories, Poems, Travel Sketches, Essays, Papers 
on Education, Politics, Art, etc. 
By the Best American Writers. 


Terms: $4.00 a Year. 
IN ADVANCE, POSTAGE FREE, 


The Nov. and Dec. numbers sent free to new subscribers 
whose subscriptions for 1890 are received before Dec. 20th 

Postal notes and money are at the risk of the sender, and 
therefore remittances should be made by money-order, 
draft, or registered letter. 





Notable Biographies. 
AMERICAN RELIGIOUS LEADERS. 
I, Jonathan Edwards. 
By Prof. A. V. G. ALLEN, D.D. 
II.. Wilbur Fisk. 
3y Prof. GEorGE Prentice, of Wesleyan 
University. 16mo, $1.25. 


$1.25. 


George Washington. 


By Henry Capor LopGe. 2 vols. $2.50. 
Benjamin Franklin. 
By Joun T. Morse, Jr. $1.25. 
N. B.—‘‘ Washington” and ‘ Franklin"’ are the latest 


volumes of American Statesmen. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
By James ELtior Casor. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 
$6.00. 

Emerson in Concord. 
3y Epwarp W. Emerson. 
Crown 8vo, $1.75. 

Young Sir Henry Vane. 
By James K. HosMeER 
8vO, $4.00 

James Fenimore Cooper. 
sy ‘T. R. Lounsstry. 
$1.25. 

Only biography of Cooper ever published. 

St., Boston. 


With portrait. 
half calf, 


$3.50 ; 
With portrait. 
With 


portrait. 


With portrait. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“ LIVES of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.”’ 


NOW COMPLETE 


APPLETON’S 
CYCLOPAEDIA 


OF 


AMERICAN 
BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LATEST, MOST INTERESTING, AND 
VALUABLE ADDITION TO THE 
BOOKS OF THE CENTURY. 


A COMPLETE RECORD of the Lit- 
erature, Laws, Theology, Inventions, Art, 
Music, Discovery, Wars, and Governments 
of the 


AMERICAN CONTINENT 


and its progress from Barbarism to Civili- 
zation, as shown in the lives of all those 
eminent men and women who, by their 
works, have made the “New World” 
what it is to-day. 
EDITED BY 
General JAMES GRANT WILSON 
and Professor JOHN FISKE, 
Assisted by over Two Hundred 
Special Contributors. 

Richly illustrated. “ixty full-page Por- 
traits on Steel; 2,000 Vignette Portraits 
and Views in the Text. Complete in six 
volumes. Octavo. 


A Noble Selection for a Christ- 
mas Gift. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. For 
descriptive circular, with specimen pages, 


prices, terms of sale, etc., address 


D.APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 


1,3,and 5 Bond St., New York. 


1000 ARCH ST., PHILA. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FINE ART 
GIFT BOOKS. 


ENDYMION. 


By JoHN KRATs. Illustrated by,W. St. JOHN HARPER. 
This beautiful poem is illustrated by numerous 
photogravures from original drawings made by W. 
St. Joun HARPER, and printed in delicate tints 
The most artistic triumph in book-making ever 
achieved. 1 vol., cloth, $15.00. 


LALLA ROOKH. 


By Tuomas Moore. Illustrated with about 140 pho- 
to-etchings made from designs of the best artists 
in America, together with several from European 
and Persian artists, printed in colors, and the text 
of the poem is set in artistic style. In vellum cloth 
folio, with stamped ribbons, $15.00, full seal, $17.50 


RECENT ENGLISH ART. 


A set of 16 beautiful photo-etchings from the best 
paintings of modern English painters such as Sir 
Fr. Leighton, Leslie, and others, with descriptive 
text by Walter Rowlands. 1 vol., folio, cloth, 
$7.50. 

Other volumes uniform with above are RECENT 
ITALIAN ART, RECENT FRENCH ART, RE- 
CENT GERMAN ART. 


NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. 


By Victor HuGo. With superb illustrations by the 
celebrated French artists Rossi, Bieler, and Myr- 
bach. Noother popularnovel of this great histor- 
ical edition compares with this. The drawings 
were reproduced in Paris by Guillaume et Cie, at 
a cost of over $3,000. 1 vol., Svo. cloth, $8.00. 


SALON CELEBRITIES. 


Ten beautiful photogravures made by Goupil et Cie 
from favorite pictures by noted artists, exhibited 
at the Salon in Paris, with descriptive text. 
Cloth, gilt, $3.75. 

The companion volume to above is THE GOUPIL 
GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAVURES. 


NATURE AND ART. 


Illustrated with etchings by Rajon after Bonnat, For- 
berg, R. Swain Gifford, J. D. Smillie, H. Farrar, 
and others, from designs and engravings by A. F. 
Bellows, George Fuller. Wm. M. Hunt, and others 
Cloth, full gilt, $5.00, full seal, $8.00, tree calf, 
$13.00. 


FAIRY LILIAN. 


By ALFRED (LORD) TENNYSON, illustrated by the most 
distinguished artists of the day. The volume isa 
triumph of the printer's art, showing on each 
page a delicate border in tint surrounding the 
text or illustration printed in black Cloth, gilt, 
$6.00, full seal, $8.00. 


THE SONG OF THE RIVER. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. With 16 original illustrations 
by Harper, Taylor, and others. Reproduced in 
photo-etching and printed in colors by hand. 
Cloth, gilt, $6.00, full seal, $8.00. 


THE EARL’S RETURN. 


By OWEN MEREDITH. [Illustrated by photo-etchings 
and engravings from designs by W. L. Taylor. 
Cloth, full gilt, $6.00, full seal, $8.00, tree calf, 
$13.00. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 
PUBLISHERS, 


Boston, - Mass. 
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J. EK. CALDWELL & CO. 


Watches for Ladies 
Watches for Gentlemen 
Watches for Girls 
Watches for Boys 


Plain 
Hunting 

CASES Jewelled 
Enamelled 
Diamond Settings 


Roman 
Bregnet 
DIALS Louis XV. 
Arabic 
Gold 
Pailonne Enamel 


Plain Timers 

Chonographs 

Chronographs and Split 
Seconds 

Double Chronographs 

Minute Repeaters 

Five Minute Repeaters 

Minute Repeaters and 
Calendars 

Minute Repeaters and Split 
Seconds with Minute 
Register 


KINDS 


3. &. 
CALDWELL 
CHESTNUT ST. & CO. 


Beginning with Monday, Dec. 16th, 
our store will remain open every 
evening until Christmas. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now Ready: 


PROBLEMS IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


SOME SOCIAL STUDIES 
BY 
JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER. 


Author of ‘‘ Jesus Brought Back.’’ 

It contains six chapters: The Student in Ameri- 
can Life, Scientific Charity, The Root of The Temper- 
ance Problem, The Political Conscience, Moral and 
Religious Instruction in the Public Schools, The Reli- 
gious Destitution of Villages. The chapter on Scien- 
tific Charity, along with other interesting matters, de- 
scribes Mr. Crooker's discovery of the Origin of Asso- 
ciated Charities in Hamburg a century ago ; while the 
next to the last chapter treats the question at issue 
between the Secular Schools and the Catholic Church 
from a fresh point of view. 


Price $1.25. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street. 


INE BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS OF- 
fered at large discount from publishers’ prices 
during December, the whole range of literature and 
art; also fine Photogravures and Etchings for fram- 
ing. 
° A special List of FineArt publications, which can- 
not be purchased elsewhere, viz.: The Masterpieces 
of French Art, the Masterpieces of German Art, Ital 
ian Art, Crowned Masterpieces of Art, the Stage and 
its Stars, the French Stage, Nuremberg I]lustrated, 
the Paris Exhibition and its Paintings, etc. 
GEO. GEBBIE, Jr., 
134 South Ninth street, second floor. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEE. 


M R. REED did precisely what the situation in Congress demands 

by announcing, Monday morning, several of the most im- 
portant committees, including Elections, Ways and Means, Ap- 
propriations, and Manufactures. The Speaker’s prompt action is 
like an oasis in the desert of ordinary Congressional delay, and 
makes the country begin to wonder whether it has not secured an 
officer of a new sort. 

The selections for the committees give general satisfaction. 
As to that on Ways and Means, the Democrats have nothing to 
complain of, as their representation, with the exception of Mr. 
Carlisle, is taken from their own committee of last session. On 
the Republican side Mr. McKinley is chairman, Judge Kelley hav- 
ing gracefully waived his claim even to be a member on the 
ground that “ advancing years and increasing infirmities ” unfitted 
him for the hard work it requires. The whole party,—we think 
the whole country,—will unite with Mr. Reed in the expression of 
his regret that this has become necessary. Judge Kelley has a re- 
cord of Congressional service as honorable as it is long. It has 
been governed throughout by an honest and single-minded regard 
for the welfare of the nation, and this never was more signally il- 
lustrated than in his turning his back upon his own record as an 
unqualified Free Trader to support the policy of Protection to 
Home Industry, when his personal investigation of the question of 
the problem had satisfied him that this was best for the country. 
His Congressional career has been notable, and in this generation 
unique, in another respect. It is years since he notified his consti- 
tuents that he would not go to Washington as their “‘ errand-boy ” 
—his own expression—to hang around the White House and the 
Departments as a solicitor of offices and other favors. He has 
given his time to the proper discharge of his duties, and as a re- 
sult he has fewer office-seekers in his district and less trouble in 
the matter of his renomination and election, than any other mem- 
ber of the House. And what a contrast his constant re-election 
presents to the wretched system by which so many of our districts 
retire their members at the end of two terms, on the principle that 
each county in the district shall have its “‘ turn”! 

The other members of the Committee on the Republican side 
include several strong men. It is notable that the agricultural in- 
terests of the Northwest are amply represented, thus giving the 
lie to the charge that Mr. Reed meant to favor the discontented 
faction of the wool-manufacturers at the expense of the wool- 
growers. 


JUDGE KELLEY takes the chairmanship of the Committee on 
Manufactures, which has grown into importance since the ques- 
tion of legislation for the suppression of Trusts was recognized as 
belonging to it. Four of its members were on the last Committee 
of Ways and Means. Itis notable that the very first bill intro- 
duced into this Congress was one by Senator Sherman for the sup- 
pression of combinations of this kind, so far as the National au- 
thority can be employed for that purpose. 

The new Committee on Appropriations is a very strong one 
as to its members from both parties. Of course Mr. Randall is 
one of the minority, as is Col. Breckinridge of Kentucky. The 
majority has Mr. Cannon as chairman, with Messrs. Butterworth, 
McComas, Cogswell, Henderson, and others. Indeed we are not 
sure that it is not stronger than the Committee of Ways and 
Means, and we hope that it will show a capacity for promptness, 
which has not been the strong point in its recent predecessors, As 
a matter of course we are assured that economy will be its strong 
point. Of this we are not certain, nor is ‘“‘ economy ” in the ordi- 
nary sense near so important to us as is ample expenditure wisely 
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For instance, that for Rivers and Harbors is trifling 
as compared with that of England, but scandalous in its reckless- 
ness as to whether the objects are properly selected. 


IN both branches of Congress the chief business thus far has 
been the reception of bills, and the harvest of these promises to 
be quite up tothe average, as the crop reports say. Mr. Edmunds 
has excited some discussion by a proposal not yet presented in a 
bill, but said to have been laid before the Republican Caucus, for 
the establishment of a National University in Washington at gov- 
ernment expense, as the best possible commemoration of the fourth 
centenary of the discovery of America. Such a university was 
first proposed by Jefferson, who had none of the scruples of his 
party about national aid to education. It was revived by the late 
Senator Howe of Wisconsin, and again by Mr. Lamar in his 
first report as Secretary of the Interior under President Cleveland. 
As the plan has thus had notable support from both parties, for 
this reason and for the sake of the institution itself, we should re- 
gret to see it put forward as a partisan measure by the Caucus. 
Rather it should be prepared and introduced by a conference of 
its friends in both parties, after a careful consideration of all the 
difficulties which grow out of its endowment and control by the 
National Government; and these will be found to be neither few 
nor small. 

Washington certainly is taking such rank as a city as makes 
it impossible that it should be satisfied with the four denomina- 
tional schools,—three Roman Catholic and one Baptist,—which it 
now possesses, and which furnish the only means of the higher 
education of the children of members of Congress and other offi- 
cials. And if no private person will establish and endow such a 
school, it would be eminently proper for the Government to do so, 
as has been done by the State governments in so many instances. 
But the notion that the institution will attain national preémi- 
nence because of its relations to the National Government, and 
will overshadow the older institutions of the same order, is a mis- 


take. Money,—even the surplus in the Treasury,—will not buy 
everything. 





THE President has happily falsified many predictions of his 
enemies by giving the Supreme Bench a member in place of Jus- 
tice Matthews, who is well known to the country and the legal 
profession as an able and learned judge. Judge David J. Brewer, 
of Kansas, is of New England stock, and his mother was a 
daughter of that old doctor of divinity whose sons, the Fields, 
have risen to eminence in so many ways. As his father wasa 
missionary, he was born in Turkey in Asia, but educated in this 
country and carried west to Kansas in the tide of emigration 
which preceded the War. After filling other judicial and legal 
offices, he was elected three times to the supreme bench of that 
State, and in 1884 he accepted the appointment of United States 
Circuit Judge for the Eighth Judicial District. From this he 
passes to the Supreme Bench. Justice Miller, who probably is 
the ablest member of the present bench, and has had the oppor- 
tunity to judge of the quality of the work done by the circuit 
judges by the character of the appeals brought from their courts, 
expressed himself as highly satisfied with the appointment, rank- 
ing the new justice among the ablest on the bench. If he is satis- 
fied, the country has every reason to be so. 

It is probable that this is not the last appointment that will 
fall to the present Administration. Justices Bradley, Field, and 
Miller all have reached the age at which they are entitled to re- 
tire on a pension, and it is now said that the two former will avail 
themselves of this right before a long time. It is surprising that 
Judge Field did not do so before the recent change of administra- 
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tion. Although he owes his appointment to Mr. Lincoln, he long 
has been identified in principles and sentiment with the Democratic 
party, and has dissented from every decision of the majority in 
which the interpretation of the Constitution in the light of the 
principle represented by party has been involved. With his views 
it is strange that he did not see the advisability of yielding his 
place to a younger representative of Democratic principles, as 
he has reached an age at which he cannot expect to survive an 
indefinite number of administrations. 


THE Attorney-General brings up the rear of the departmental 
reports. The points of interest are the recommendation that the 
United States have a penitentiary and a reformatory of its own, 
instead of depending upon State institutions; and the statement 
of what has been done in the prosecution of the offenses against 
the national election laws. As to the former, the need of national 
action grows with the change in prison policy forced upon the 
States by the Trades’ Unions, which make the convicts more ex- 
pensive to maintain than when the prisons paid all expenses and 
brought in a revenue to the State. For this reason and others, the 
number of State prisons and reformatories which will receive 
United States prisoners is diminishing, and their disposal becomes 
embarrassing. 

As to offenses against the election laws, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral declares that he has ordered their vigorous prosecution in 
every case, and has secured convictions in several States. But in 
others the popular resistance to the punishment of such offenses 
has been so strong as to cripple the Department of Justice in its 
efforts, and this spirit has risen so high as to engender a general 
hostility to the United States courts and their proceedings. 
“Criminal prosecutions wholly disconnected with the elective 
franchise cannot proceed, because necessary witnesses are in such 
danger that it would he simply inhuman to enforce their attend- 
ance;” and ‘in certain localities no occupation is so dangerous 
as a faithful performance of duty by United States marshals. Of 
course such lawlessness cannot be tolerated.” No, but how is it 
to be repressed while the national authority is hampered and re- 
stricted by colonial regulations, is not so clear. Mr. Miller does 
not name any State or section, but nobody is at a loss to ascertain 
what he means. Of late Texas has attained an ugly preéminence 
for this kind of defiance of national authority, beyond any other 
State in the South. 


THE elements of the struggle for the Republican nomination 
for Governor in this State have been settling into fixedness dur- 
ing the past ten days, two or three gentlemen who were known to 
be aspirants having now definitely announced themselves as 
candidates. 

It has been understood for a year and a half past that Mr. 
Quay’s candidate for the place was Mr. Delamater of Crawford 
county, the energetic young gentleman who did the work of un- 
horsing Mr. Cooper from the position which he had so long filled 
of Chairman of the State Committee. Mr. Delamater’s nomina- 
tion was therefore presumed to be “ fixed,” and whatever other 
suggestions might be made in any quarter appeared to loyal Quay- 
ites as only froth on the stream of affairs. It now appears, how- 
ever, that Mr. Hastings, of Bellefonte, the Adjutant-General of 
the State, has determined to make an aggresive effort, and it is 
alleged that an alliance has been made between his forces and 
those of Major Montooth, of Pittsburg, who also has been an as- 
pirant, but who, it is said, will consent to be the candidate for 
Lieutenant-Governor. Such a combination would have strength, 
and Mr. Quay’s designation of Mr. Delamater might be en- 
dangered. 

But besides the three already named, the present Secretary of 
the Commonwealth, Mr. Stone, of Warren, a gentleman possess- 
ing both character and qualifications for such a place, is warmly 
urged in different quarters, and Mr. Thomas W. Phillips, of Law- 
rence county, a prominent and energetic business man, is pro- 
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posed by influential Republicans, including ex-Senator Lee of 
Venango. 


THE moral paralysis which has fallen upon the Republican 
organization in Pennsylvania under the hand of Mr. Quay, with 
his control of the Federal “ patronage,” may perhaps be shaken 
off by an earnest and vigorous canvass for the Governorship. If 
General Hastings goes into the contest, in good faiti,—and not 
merely with the view of showing strength enough to claim the 
Quay recognition in place of Mr. Delamater,—it may be hoped 
that there is to be a wholesome revivifying of political spirit, and 
that the time may return when Bossism is notsupreme. The fed- 
eral appointments have in large part been made, and on the whole 
they have not added much strength to the Quay “ machine.” In 
many localities, as has previously been pointed out, they have 
been the cause of much personal and factional bitterness. It is 
therefore just possible that we may witness some return of vigor 
and independence in the Republican organization of Pennsylva- 
nia, within the next six months. But we do not venture to pre- 
dict it. ; 

It is observable how Governor Beaver looks at the matter. 
He seems, (we judge from an interview reported from Washing- 
ton), to be shocked at General Hastings’s audacity in antagonizing 
the “ plans of the dominant leaders” in the State,—meaning Mr. 
Quay, of course,—-and he is pained that the Adjutant-General 
should make “ alliances with persons who are regarded as a dis- 
turbing element,”—meaning Major Montooth’s Pittsburg support- 
ers. Thus are the distinctions drawn: there are the ‘‘ dominant 
leaders” on one hand, and the ‘‘ disturbing element ” on the other. 
But, Governor, would not the success of the latter cause the desig- 
nations to change places ? 

“ Treason, they say, ne’er prospers; what’s the reason ? 
Why when it prospers, they don’t call it treason.” 


THE annual message of Governor Lee to the Legislature of 
Virginia is mucb taken up with the discussion of the Debt prob- 
lem. The act of 1882, by which the debt was “scaled,” was the 
work of the Riddleberger and Mahone faction, but it has been 
adopted by the Democratic party. Unfortunately for the Repudia- 
tionists, the Supreme Court of the United States has ruled that as 
Virginia originally covenanted to receive the coupons of her bonds 
in payment of taxes, she has no power to impair the obligation of 
this contract by subsequent legislation, such as this Riddleberger 
bill. So during this last year $237,000 of these coupons “ were 
forced into the Treasury on judgments,” Governor Lee says, and 
there is no reason to expect that this kind of payment by litiga- 
tion will cease, as the costs of it are less than would be the loss of 
submitting to the ‘scaling’ of the Riddleberger Act. Governor 
Lee therefore suggests a compromise by which the ‘ scaling ” will 
be diminished somewhat. His proposal amounts to a suggestion 
to increase the payment of interest by $163,000 a year, in the be- 
lief that this will induce the creditors of the State to come to 
terms. He expresses his confidence that the great body of the 
people is anxious for the most honorable settlement of the debt 
that can be effected in the present condition of the public and 
private resources of the Commonwealth. There is reason to be- 
lieve that Virginia is in a position to do for her creditors much 
more than she offered or even was able to do in 1882, and as long 
as this is the case, it is absurd to expect that they will accept any 
such settlement as that then enacted without their consent. They 
already had consented to “scaling” of the debt on a basis 
proposed by Mr. Hugh McCulloch, and what he then judged Vir- 
ginia was able to pay, she is not less able to pay to-day. 





THE Republicans, with the help of men of all parties who are 
concerned to secure good municipal government, have carried the 
municipal elections in Boston and Providence. In Providence 
there was no election of a mayor on the first choice, the Republi- 
cans being handicapped both by the Prohibitionists and the Liquor 
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interest, the former running a separate ticket, the latter working 
and giving for the success of the Democrats. On the second elec- 
tion there was a large desertion of the better class of Democrats to 
the Republican side, in order to prevent the selection of Commis- 
sioners to enforce the High License law who would be virtually 
the choice of the saloon-keepers. 

In Boston, Mayor Hart has been reélected by about 5,000 ma- 
jority, which is unusually large for Boston. Last year he had 1,876, 
What is still more important, the Republicans obtain control of 
both branches of the City Councils, and are able to investigate and 
control every department of the City Government. This defeat of 
the Democracy is due to what one of them called “ the inverted 
Know-nothingism ” with which the Irish Catholic element of the 
party established a monopoly of the offices for themselves, and 
especially for the saloon-keepers of their own number. In national 
politics Boston is Democratic, but in local politics there are many 
Democrats who prefer a ticket different from that which their own 
party allows them to vote. This element was strengthened this 
year by the failure of the party managers to keep faith with the 
people in nominating a Mayor. Mr. Leopold Morse was the can- 
didate agreed upon, but at the eleventh hour he was thrown over 
and Mr. Owen A. Galviny a local lawyer whom Mr. Cleveland had 
made United States District Attorney, was put forward for certain 
defeat. 





THE attempt to unite all the Orthodox Protestant Churches 
of Europe and America into an Evangelical Alliance, although 
begun forty-three years ago in London, cannot be said to have met 
with very great success. The American branch of the Alliance, 
especially, has had rather a languid existence, in spite of the la- 
bors of Dr. Schaff and others for its animation and extension. 
Recently the attempt has been made to awaken interest by mak- 
ing the organization the organ of what we may call “ Protestant 
alarm.” It has been the centre of agitation in Boston in the 
matter of resisting Roman Catholic aggression on our public school 
system. But this course is attended by the very serious difficulty 
that it cuts off the American branch of the Alliance; from sym- 
pathy and cooperation with those in Europe, not one of whom 
could be got to give its approval toa system of secular schools 
maintained by the State, without any kind of formal cooperation 
from the Church in religious education. In fact, the position 
taken by the Roman Catholics of America in the matter of schools 
and education coincides with that held by the Protestant Churches 
of Europe, with very few exceptions, and it is the opinion of those 
Churches that the Evangelical Alliance in Europe reflects. 

At the national convention of the Alliance just held in 
Boston, there was a discussion of more general topics, Dr. Hoge of 
Richmond, Dr. Brooks of Boston, and Dr. Parkhurst of New 
York, being the most notable speakers. And when several labor- 
ers among the immigrant population discussed the claims and 
character of the Church of Rome in an aggressive way, the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Dodge of New York, excused their warmth, but added: 
‘““As American citizens we must remember that a large and valu- 
able portion of our population is connected with the Catholic 
Church, and that among its members are representative men of 
the highest value to the country ; that the basis of their faith is the 
same creed as our own, and they number among their membership 
many of simple faith and earnest piety. If we would win them 
to what we think to be a simpler and better form of belief, it can 
be done only by the power of love, and by showing that our faith 
leads us to larger self-sacrifice, to a better understanding of social 
conditions, and to a sweeter and truer life. And words that seem 
to our Catholic brethren uncharitable and unkind, or savoring of 
the old persecuting spirit, will only compact them more thoroughly 
in their belief, and enlist popular sympathy in their favor.” How 
this impressed the Alliance is not said, but it certainly embodies 
the newer and better thought of the Protestant Church towards 
the Roman Catholic. 
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THERE is a possibility of a compromise in Montana, as those 
elements in the State Legislature which care more about local af- 
fairs than about national Senatorships are becoming restive under 
the dead-lock of all legislation. As the matter is in the hands of 
the State Senate, it is an agreement among the Senators which is 
proposed. It is suggested that a joint-committee shall investigate 
the alleged frauds in Silver Bow county, and that upon its re- 
port the constitution of the House shall be determined. Until it 
report, no members from that county shall be admitted to seats, 
and there shall be no attempt to elect United States Senators. The 
defect in the plan seems to be that it assumes a report of a sub- 
stantially unanimous sort from the joint-committee. That may be 
the result ; but what if each party stands by its present position in 
the report? Should the question then go to the House with Silver 
Bow county unrepresented, the Republicans would have a major- 
ity of one, and they would have the Senate by the casting vote of 
the Lieutenant-Governor. 

In Iowa the closeness of the new legislature is exciting many 
hopes among the Democrats, but as they have failed to have one 
Republican member excluded as not being a citizen, there is little 
risk of such a national injury as the failure of Mr. Allison to se- 
cure a reelection to the national Senate. It is indicative of the 
low tone of our political morals that both in Montana and in Iowa 
the first question is what will promote party interests, not what is 
required by good faith to the people. And both parties are in 
fault. 


Dom PEDRO has been heard from, as he has arrived in Por- 
tugal, and his utterances confirm the previous reports as to the 
method and manner of the Brazilian revolution, except that they 
show him us not even acquiescing in, much less desiring, the estab- 
lishment of a republic. He does not intend to abdicate. His 
children and their descendants, therefore, will remain the legiti- 
mist claimants of the Brazilian sovereignty, and the nucleus of a 
monarchical party within the new republic, as the Orleans family 
is in France. 

Thus far the only recognition of the United States of Brazil, 
except by its immediate neighbors, is that given it by France and 
the Rothschilds. The latter, to insure their large interests, prom- 
ise to continue their favors in the way of loans, provided the re- 
public keep the peace and hold together. As to this last condition 
it is to be remembered that Brazil is a very big country, nearly as 
big as the United States or Canada. The areas of the three in 
square miles are: United States, 3,580,242; Canada, 3,372,290; 
Brazil, 3,287,963. In population it ranks after the United States 
and above both Mexico and Canada. And it is below all these 
countries in facilities for rapid communication or the transporta- 
tion of troops, while its provinces, in their very imperfect con- 
dition of industrial development, have but little commercial inter- 
course and few interests incommon. The danger, therefore, of 
centrifugal movements is very considerable. 


Ir has frequently been remarked that the programme of the 
Chartists, which was thought so revolutionary in 1848, has been 
adopted piecemeal in nearly all its parts by later English legisla- 
tion. Household suffrage is not exactly manhood suffrage, but it 
is a long stride towards it. Equal electoral districts were virtu- 
ally secured by the last Reform bill in 1884. The term of life 
given to Parliaments has not been shortened since 1715 when it 
was prolonged from three years to seven to keep the House of 
Hanover on the throne. Nobody now proposes annual Parlia- 
ments, as the charter did, but the way in which the Tories an- 
nounce their purpose to avail themselves of the septennial rule 
has greatly sharpened the demand for a shorter term. The Lib- 
eral Federation has adopted this as one of the planks in the new 
party platform, and also the demand that the arrangement shall 
cease by which property owners have votes in every borough or 
county in which they hold property. It is to enable such voting 
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that the pollings are spread over weeks in every general election. 
Thus far, and in demanding the repeal of the duties on articles of 
general use as food, the Federation can carry the people with it. 
But it outran public opinion and risked defeat in voting for the 
disestablishment of the Church of England. As some of the 
strongest advocates of that measure have been obliged to admit, 
the prospect of such a separation of Church and State is remote 
in England, where there is not only a greater amount of spiritual 
and social energy in the established Church than in its dissenting 
rivals, but this has taken a shape which is much more hostile to 
disestablishment than were the Evangelical and the Tractarian 
movements. The Broad Churchman believes in the association of 
Church and State as the best means to keep the Church from nar- 
rowness, and also as a confession that the Church is not in any 
exclusive sense the representative of the kingdom of God among 
men. And it is the Broad Church party which has grown with 
the greatest rapidity in the last quarter of a century, as it spreads 
into the Evangelical party on the one side and the High Church 
party on the other. 


THE London strikes are by no means over. In truth the 
whole body of London labor has been living under conditions 
more intolerable than are known in any other part of the English- 
speaking world, the West of Ireland excepted. This is partly due 
to the close proximity of the capital to the Continent, from which 
there is a constant inflow of half-starved workmen. It also is 
traceable to the fact that London is the city of small industries, 
whose workmen have little opportunity for conference and united 
action. The success of the strike of the dock-yard laborers has 
had the effect of inflaming all the rest with new hopes, and now 
there is a threat of a general strike of the workmen at the gas- 
works, which may plunge the city into a perilous darkness. Gas- 
making in London, as in most of the cities of Europe, is a purely 
private business, over which the municipal authorities exercise no 
control. This is true even of the water-supply in London. 

Throughout all England, in fact, there is an extraordinary 
unsettlement of industrial operation. Strikes in every line of op- 
eration are reported from all quarters, and Mr. Smalley recites 
with a melancholy sarcasm, in each Sunday issue of the New York 
Tribune, his catalogue of these troubles. If we understand Mr. 
Smalley, he regards the demand of a working man or woman for 
better wages or shorter hours as a proceeding which the police are 
especially required to put down. 


THE acquittal of Moussa Bey, the Kurdish chief, by the special 
tribunal elected at Constantinople to try him for his share in the 
outrages upon the defenseless people of Turkish Armenia, seems 
to have been too much for the diplomatic body at the Turkish 
capital to stomach. The scoundrel acted in the strictest accord 
with the principles of the unchangable code which governs every 
Moslem country. The principle of that code is that no unbeliever 
has any rights that a Moslem is bound to respect. It actually 
commands outrage and insult. For instance, it instructs the col- 
lector of tribute from an unbeliever “ to treat him very harshly, as 
by shaking him, beating him on the breast, dragging him to the 
ground; and at the same time he should say to him, ‘ Give the 
tribute, O enemy of God!’ and this he should do to degrade and dis- 
grace him.” No unbeliever is allowed to testify against a Moslem 
in any suit. And ifa Christian has had his wife or his daughters 
carried off from him, his suit is at once dismissed if a Moslem will 
come forward and declare he has heard them recite the formula 
of Moslem confession. That this was exacted by any degree of 
duress is of noimportance. The formula is everything; nor can a 
woman thus declared to be a Moslem be brought into a court of 
justice to ascertain whether she really did utter the fatal words. 
She is condemned by the law to the seclusion of her captor’s 
harem. 

It was in this way that Moussa Bey and his Kurdish brutes 





have distinguished themselves for years past, in harrying the 
Christian population of Armenia. The evidence against him and 
them was overwhelming, but they had committed no offense in 
the eyes of the Moslem law. Excess of holy zeal is all that it 
would recognize in their conduct. So the court acquitted the 
scoundrel, but the American missionaries at once took measures 
to make such a row over it, with the help of Minister Hirsch, that 
the Porte and the diplomats felt that something must be done. 
So Moussa Bey has been sent into “ exile’ in Syria, where he will 
be lionized by the faithful and live in comfort, and England and 
her Turkish protéges congratulate themselves on having escaped 
such a disturbance as Mr. Schuyler made in 1876 over the Bulga- 
rian massacres. 


FINANCIAL REVIEW. 
NEW YorRK. 

i? has been well said lately that there are two places which 

threaten the financial equilibrium of the world,—Berlin and 
the Argentine Confederation. In the former a craze of bull specu- 
lation, chiefly in industrial stocks,—those which have given Wall 
street such a painful experience,—has brought about a monetary 
inflation of so dangerous a character that a great crash is looked 
for as a certainty of the near future. Im the Argentines, all the 
conditions which produced the panies of 1837 and 1878 in this 
country have been reproduced with surprising similarity, and the 
end will be the same. Some one big prop in the speculative edi- 
fice will break, and the whole structure will come down. It is 
chiefly English money which has made the South American specu- 
lation, and the effect of a smash either at Berlin or Buenos Ayres 
will be felt sharply in London and be reflected here. This is one 
of the dangers, and a serious one, which hangs over the stock 
market, and makes bankers and large capitalists unwilling to as- 
sist in promoting a bull movement at this time. 

Furthermore, the continued failure of money to flow back 
from the interior in the volume expected, makes it impossible for 
the banks to expand their loans. Instead of expansion, they are 
contracting through more severe discrimination of collateral, which 
makes it hard for brokers to carry the trust stocks. Many brokers 
now, dull as business is, and reluctant as they may be to refuse 
commissions, will hardly take an order for these stocks without a 
margin of 25 or 30 per cent., so hard it is to get them put into loans 
at any price. Such a situation gives a large operator like Mr. 
Cammack and some others, a fine field to workin. They have 
been able, apparently, to put up or put down sugar stock very 
much as they pleased, rallying it sharply when they had covered 
their shorts, and smashing it down again after a new line had been 
put out. The declaration of the quarterly dividend of 24 per cent. 
on sugar was the occasion of a rapid advance in the price of the 
stock ; only to be followed by as rapid a fall again, afterwards. 
Meanwhile, the people who may be called the insiders in the Trust 
appear to be leaving the stock severely alone. They know they 
have Spreckels and Congress to deal with, and both are in a meas- 
ure, unknown quantities. It looks like a severe fight coming with 
the former, which is not a specially pleasant outlook for any one 
engaged in the sugar refining business, in or out of the Trust. 

The consistently strong stocks of the week have been the Van- 
derbilts. The 2 per cent. regular and one per cent. extra on Lake 
Shore for the six months is accepted as a matter of course, but the 
showing of larger earnings for all the roads in the system, (includ- 
ing the Three C’s road), makes the stocks stronger than the divi- 
dends alone would justify. It is a well known fact that for the 
past three years these roads have had a large amount of money put 
into them which might have gone for dividends, until their physi- 
cal condition has reached the highest degree of excellence. The 
Lake Shore and New York Central roads are perfect in their way, 
and the time is not far offwhen the extraordinary expenditures will 
cease. With this, of course, the working expenses must fall, and 
the percentage of net earnings rise in a corresponding ratio. That 
means an increase in the dividends, and the people who have so 
long been carrying New York Central stock above par while it 
paid only 4 per cent., will get their reward. In respect to the 
Michigan Central, (whose stock is mostly owned by Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt), there falls due within eighteen months some millions 
of old 8 per cent. bonds, which will be extended at 4 per cent. 

The Western Union Company shows that it is getting along 
prosperously by declaring an extra dividend of } of 1 per cent. for 
the December quarter, in addition to the regular dividend of 1} 
per cent. The actual net revenue for the September quarter 
largely exceeded the estimate, which justifies the extra dividend 
for the December quarter. The statement for the latter, being - 
mainly an estimate as customary, shows the following: 
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1889 








1888 1887 
Net revenue, (estimates), $2,000,000 $1,650,000 $1,500,000 
Interest and sink. fund, 233,850 204,802 142,650 
Balance, ries 1,766,150 1,445,198 1,357,350 
Dividend, regular 14, $1,077,388 same same 
Dividend, extra, #, 646,432 “ fF) 


The price of Western Union stock seems low for the divigends 
it pays, and many people argue that ifit were not a Gould stock it 
would be selling above 110 instead of below 90. It looks plausible 
on its face, but if one looks back over financial history for the past 
two decades, it is found that no stock Mr. Gould is prominently 
connected with, or of which he may be saidto be the controlling 
force, ever sold for long much below its intrinsic value. Usually 
they have sold very much above it. 

His Missouri Pacific at this time is an enigma. There is no 
getting at its value very easily because he takes good care to sup- 
press all information about it except such as he may choose to give 
in atardy annual report. The price the stock is selling at—about 
the same as the non-dividend paying Union Pacifie—while still 
paying 4 per cent. dividends, would argue that if it is paying 4 
per cent. now it will soon cease to pay anything. Nevertheless, the 
roads in that territory are beginning to pick up in earnings, as the 
enormous crops raised there this year continue to move to market. 
The Atchison report for October is very encouraging. 
quoting, as so much interest attaches to this property while in pro- 
cess of reorganization : 

















1889 1888 
Miles, Til2 7,066 Inc. 46 
Gross, $3,040,758 $2,843,650 Ine. $197,107 
Oper. ex., . 1,741,244 1,951,036 Dee. 209,792 
1 0) See ae . $1,299,514 $892,614 Inc. $406,899 
For ten months: 
Gross, . . . . $22,705,692 $21,409,838 Ine. $1,295,854 
Op. expenses, 16,661,325 16,765,886 Dee. 104,561 
Net, $6,044,367 $4,643,952 Inc. $1,400,415 


It will be noted that the working expenses for October are low, 
less than 60 per cent. They will average higher for the year. The 
fixed charges for the month under the new plan are $612,700; the 
contingent income interest, $333,333. Consequently, the net earn- 
ings of the road for the month show a surplus of $353,481 over the 
total of fixed charges and income interest forthe month. If this 
could be kept up, the Atchison Company would be solid enough, 
and its stock soon be a dividend payer again; but it is out of the 
question. There will be a good winter’s business for the road, but 
not to the extent of averaging over $3,000,000 per month gross. 


THE NEW “ WINDOMS.” 


| tap onete could be sounder than the general discussion of the 

Silver question by the Secretary of the Treasury in his Re- 
port. Yet his practical proposals are open to the gravest objec- 
tions, and are not even in harmony with his own premises. He 
sees two causes, a greater or a lesser, at work for the depreciation 
of Silver. Most people have insisted on but one; Mr. Windom is 
too open-mivded for that. He finds the greater cause to be the 
measures taken in Europe for the demonetization of silver, which 
has reduced the demand for this metal and thrown it on the mar- 
ketin great quantities. In that we agree with him. He finds the 
lesser cause in the rapidly increasing supply of silver, of whieh 
fifty per cent. more is mined now than a decade ago, when we be- 
gan the coinage of standard dollars. Here also he seems to be in 
the right. He insists with perfect justice that we cannot afford to 
go on coining silver dollars whose bullion value is 28 cents less 
than their legal-tender value; and that while the opponents of 
this coinage predicted the coming of disaster at too early a date, 
there is no reason to hope that we can forever escape the conse- 
quences of having money of two measures of intrinsic value. And 
he rejects on these grounds the proposals to go on coining $2,000,- 
000 a month, to increase the coinage to $4,000,000 a month, and to 
establish free coinage on private account. 

He also rejects the proposal to increase the weigh t of the 
silver dollar to a full dollar’s worth of silver (556 grains instead of 
4123) on the ground that this would do nothing to retrieve the 
fortunes of silver, and it would give us a clumsy, unmanageable 
coinage. He also opposes the plan of issuing silver certificates on 
deposits of bullion at the rate of one dollar for each 412} grains, 
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on the ground that this would be equivalent to free coinage on 
private account, and would wreck our currency. 

This leaves just two proposals, one of which has the approval 
of the chief European authorities on Bimetalism, and of several 
in America. The other is Mr. Windom’s own, and while it resem- 
bles proposals made as far back as Ricardo’s time, it is essentially 
original. 

The former is to stop our coinage on silver and open negotia- 
tions anew for its restoration to the world’s coinage. ‘I'o this Mr. 
Windom objects that it would cause “ serious financial disturbance 
throughout the world,” and “ would probably be attended by com- 
mercial and industrial disasters in this country as well as abroad.” 
He represents its friends as hoping for the former—the “ serious fi- 
nancial disturbance’”’,—but we think unfairly. The supporters of 
this proposal are satisfied that our coinage of $24,000,000 is 
muvh too small a matter to affect the world to this extent. Not 
the world, but two peccant countries they hope to see pinched, 
and they believe that both of these have their fingers in the vice 


| and could be reached by very much fewer turns of it than would 


be needed to affect mankind at large. England through her In- 
dian debt, and Germany through her surplus of unsalable silver 
in her Treasury fairly invite the squeeze; and it is just these two 
whose cooperation against silver has wrought all the harm. For 
this reason we think Mr. Windom’s objection falls to the ground. 

His own proposal is to issue silver certificates in unlimited 
amounts to the depositors of silver buillion, making these certifi- 
cates payable in silver bullion at market rates, or in gold or silver 
coin at the option of the Government. At the same time he 
would leave the coinage of silver dollars optional with the Treas- 
ury, would give it power to suspend the receipts of silver bullion. 
He hopes that this measure would retrieve the value of silver, 
would give the country a safe currency, and would enable the 
Treasury to check speculative operations for the manipulation of 
the Bullion market. 

The plan is specious, but the objections to it are very serious. 
The first is that it ignores a fact which generally is overlooked in 
contrivances for the restoration of silver. It is that our own stock 
and annual supply of silver cannot be isolated from that of the 
rest of the world. If we do anything to make silver more valua- 
ble in America than in Europe, we shall offer a premium for the 
export of silver from Europe to America. Suppose that Mr. Win- 
dom’s plan had gone into operation, and the price of silver had 
risen a little. What is to keep Germany from getting rid of the 
silver by converting it into our paper money and using these to 
obtain gold or valuable commodities, say the bonds of our States, 
municipalities, and railroads? Of course the German Treasury 
itself would not go into such a transaction; but her brokers and 
speculators would find it to their advantage to act as the go-be- 
tweens. Finally we would have loaded upon us the surplus silver 
of the world, to the heavy loss of our Treasury, which thus had 
undertaken to carrry the world’s load for it. 

Then it may be asked fairly, ‘‘ Why is silver to be thus favored 
by the Government and other commodities ignored? Why not 
flannel? as Gen. Butler once asked. Why not umbrellas and pig- 
iron, and satinette, the producers of all these and many other 
articles finding the profits of their business falling to the vanish- 
ing point?’ Not because we need more Government money than 
we now have. The supply never was so large, and—with the ex- 
ception of our $343,500,000 of standard silver—the quality never 
was so good. It is not then because the Nation needs the silver, 
but because the producers of silver need the Nation. But there 
is no reason why deposits of any other commodity should not be 
treated as it is proposed to treat silver bullion. If flannel were 
accepted in the same way, no doubt its price would be affected by 
the relief of the market, and we know of no reason why the min- 
ing of silver should be thought a more meritorious work than 
the weaving of flannel. 

Suppose Mr. Windom succeeds in putting up the price of sil- 
ver, then the United States will derive a profit from the transac 
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tion. Suppose—what is more likely to be the last effect—he should 
fail, and silver, which has fallen 20 per cent. since we began to 
coin standard dollars, should continue to fall, through our country 
being made the dumping-ground for the world’s surplus. Then 
our losses would be very great. It is true we could afford some 
losses, if these were incurred for the general benefit. But to incur 
them for the benefit of the silver producers at home and of the 
silver owners abroad, certainly would be intolerable. 

No; Mr. Windom has not solved the silver problem, for he 
has ignored the relations of our bullion market to that of Europe, 
and the rights of other producers and tax-payers over against 
those of our silver men. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


lNHE death and burial of Jefferson Davis have occurred, with the 

least possible agitation,—a result which must be satisfactory to 
every one who sincerely wishes for a real Union. It was fortunate 
that a Republican administratiou was in office, and that the ques- 
tion of showing ‘‘ respect to the memory ” of the deceased could 
be so easily and smoothly disposed of. Secretary Proctor’s reply 
to the notification from New Orleans of Mr. Davis’s death was so 
judiciously phrased that the refusal it contained of the flag-at-half- 
mast honor was accepted without resentment. If, on the other 
hand, Mr. Cleveland had been in office, with the strength of his party 
derived from the Southern States, his Secretary of War would 
have found it difficult, if not impossible, to avoid doing for Jeffer- 
son Davis what Mr. Lamar did for Jacob Thompson, and the 
whole question of the impropriety ,—the scandal ,—of the American 
Nation using the emblem of its unity to honor one who had used 
the last active years of his life in a bloody attempt to destroy that 
unity, would have been again forced upon the country. 

There can be, of course, but one thing to be said of Jefferson 
Davis as a public character. He attempted the overthrow of the 
Republic in the interest of Slavery. So great a political crime is 
nowhere else written on the history of the Nineteenth Century. 
Other men shared with him in the attempt, but none of them, by 
circumstances or by deliberate choice, so entirely identified them- 
selves with it. Mr. Davis, as “ President” of the nominal “ Con- 
federacy ” during the period of its claim of independence, made 
himself the typical figure of the rebellion, and when it failed, he 
more than any other declined to acknowledge his allegiance to the 
national authority, or to solicit the restoration by it ofthe citizenship 
which he had forfeited. While this course was consistent, and 
perhaps even dignified, its consequence was that it left resting 
upon him the great moral penalty which the result of the war 
and the deliberate judgment of the American people had placed 
on the rebellion. Other men could be pardoned, as to their indi- 
viduality ; he continued condemned, because he embodied the of- 
ficial character of the abortive assault on the Nation. 

It was this impossibility, created by his own acts and his own 
choice, of distinguishing Mr. Davis personally from the official 
who presided over the Confederacy, which has made the expres- 
sion of the country always so much more severe concerning him 
than as to others of the principal and not less responsible actors in 
the rebellion. For Mr. Davis, in his private person, there was 
never any special ill-feeling on the part of the Northern people. 
They would have honored, if they could, the good qualities in his 
private character. They showed toward him, after the heat of the 
great war had cooled, a clemency unknown in the history of the 
world, and they did not pursue him when he retired into the 
quietude of private life. It was only, from time to time, when he 
emerged from his obscurity to advance opinions or offer criticisms, 
that they resented nis assumption of a right to take part again in 
the affairs of the country. They regarded him as having forfeited 
every such right, and they insisted that this part of the penalty 
laid upon him should at least continue. As he chose to assert, by 
his attitude, the persistency of his claim that the rebellion was a 
righteous undertaking, they demanded in justice to those who had 





suffered for the Union’s sake, that he should incur the full meas- 
ure of his moral condemnation. They recalled, too, the fact that 
he had never said a word in recognition of the magnanimity with 
which his country had dealt with him. 

With the death of Mr. Davis the chapter of the Rebellion may 
be sajd to end. While he lived he typified and represented it. 
The Union is maintained. ‘The American people are more entirely 
united than ever before. The one great cause of sectional division 
which had existed from the beginning has been removed. His- 
tory, impartial and absolute, will write of the “ Southern Confed- 
eracy ’ and of its executive, according to their deserts. As for 
Jefferson Davis, the man, peace to his ashes! 


POETRY IN THE DECEMBER MAGAZINES. 


T is not difficult to understand why an editor should prefer contri- 
butions by authors of successful books to those by writers less 
famous; presuming that the quality of the work is approximately the 
same. What a critical reader of to-day can not readily compre- 
hend, is the excuse the editor has when he publishes an inferior 
piece of work, bearing a name whose eminence merely serves to 
emphasize its defects. Here, for example, is Mr. Blackmore’s 
absurd piece in Harper’s—his ‘“‘ Buscombe; or a Michaelmas 
Goose.” The name of the author of ‘“ Lorna Doone” is good for a 
heavy draft, of course, but truly such nonsense as this beggars the 
account at a stroke. The theme is slight, the manner trivial, the 
form slovenly. One would be forced to resharpen his pencil were 
all the flaws to be checked off at a single reading. An especially 
aggressive blemish, inasmuch as it has been repeated wherever an 
opportunity has presented itself, is the laying of unnatural stress 
upon the first of two terminal syllables for the purpose of forcing 
a double rhyme ;—as in the following stanza from this remarkable 
effusion : 
“Tom Tanner’s father wrote to say 
That we should both of us come, 
To spend St. Michael’s holiday 
At the Vicarage of Buscombe.” 
Such a discord does not so seriously offend the ear when it comes 
after the naturally accented rhyme-syllables, for then the reader 
is to a certain extent prepared for it; but when the imperfect 
rhyme precedes its companion, as in the example given, an unpar- 
donable sin against the laws of versification is committed. As 
“Buscombe” contains eight or nine more examples of this fault, 
we cannot stop to specify them, but will proceed to call attention 
to such crude attempts at rhyming as the coupling of ‘‘ undefiléd ” 
with “eyelid,” “engirdle her” with “curdler,” “across him” 
with “endorse him,” etc. Many of the three-hundred-odd lines 
halt and stumble piteous!y, but the most painfully rheumatic 
stanza is probably the following one: 
“When we have beheld and judged aright 
The miracles of this cycle, 
We will come home with fine appetite, 
For the roast goose of St. Michael.” 
It is doing no one an injustice to say that this knotty string of 
British verses has in all probability shut out a dozen or more 
American lyrics or sonnets, which, had they been accepted in its 
stead, would have proved immeasurably its superiors. 

Of the three remaining poems in the December Harper’s, an 
“Ode for a Mariner Ashore,” by Louise Imogen Guiney, shows 
originality of conception and treatment while seeming somewhat 
overwrought in sentiment; and ‘Caleb’s Courtship,’ by E. T. 
Corbett, is a very enjoyable piece of rustic humor, in which a 
modern Standish and Alden compete for a Priscilla of to-day, with 
the old-time result. 

The Atlantic Monthly for the current month is rather bare in 
the matter of poetry; a sonnet by Edith Wharton, and two very 
brief lyrics by the editor, being all the verse that it contains. Miss 
Wharton’s ‘ Euryalus” reminds one of some of Oscar Wilde’s 
Hellenics; though that scantily appreciated poet would not have 
made the first and the last line of his octave end with the same 
accented syllable,—though he might have paired “flow” with 
“brow.” No such blemishes disfigure Mr. Aldrich’s dainty songs 
and it is a matter for surprise that he should have overlooke 
those of his co-contributor, few editors being more quick than he 
to detect a false note in poetry. The first of his lyrics is called 
“A Dedication,” and the second, which we reprint, takes its first 
line for a title: 

“ Pillar’d arch and sculptured tower 
Of Ilium have had their hour ; 
The dust of many a king is blown 
On the winds from zone to zone ; 
Many a warrior sleeps unknown. 
Time and Death hold each in thrall, 
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Yet is Love the lord of all; 

Still does Helen’s beauty stir 

Because a poet sang of her!” 

Of the five poems in the December Seribner’s, A. Lampman’s 

“ Evening,” and Edith Wharton’s ‘ Happiness ’’—both sonnets— 
are noteworthy, though the latter, like its author’s Atlantic sonnet, 
is marred by imperfect rhymes. Lloyd McKim Garrison’s ‘ Mon- 
tauk Point,” comprising two short poems in hexameters called 
“ July” and ‘ December ”’ respectively, is a strong piece of descrip- 
tive writing from which the following lines are taken : 





“ Languid and sweet is the air—sweet with the breath of the 
moorlands— 

Sweet with the breath of the ocean—sweet with the weeds 

on the shore. 
Cattle, in troops, on the uplands, indolent stray through the 
heather ; 

Gulls, all white in the sun, indolent wheel through the sky.” 
Lampman’s “ peevish night-hawk in the western sky ” that “ Beats 
up into the lucent solitudes,” is the best thing in his sonnet, and 
Miss Wharton’s “‘ fluent commonplace of yesterday,” and 

primal notes of nature, that outring 
Man’s little noises,” 
are the felicitous touches in hers; but there is a twelve-line bit of 
word-painting by Duncan Campbell Scott, called “At Les Eboule- 
ments,” the last stanza of which lingers in the memory longer 
than either : 
“The crows are feeding in the foam, 
They rise in crowds tumultuously, 
Come home, they cry, come home, come home ! 
And leave the marshes to the sea.” 

This month’s Lippincott’s contains four poems, one of which, 

Uy £ ” ; : _ . + 

A Dialogue in December,” by Maurice Francis Egan, has some 
good lines, and a few not so good. ‘“ Let us,’ we think, would be 
better than “ Oh, let’s,” at the beginning of the fifth line. The 
last stanza will give a fair idea of the poem : 

“ Love is, you say, no child of change and season,— 

He is our heart’s desire ; 
Dreams will not keep him : take a woman’s reason, 
And make a warmer fire.” 

Florence Earle Coates’s “‘ Veiled ” shows high thought and con- 
siderable metrical excellence, though it is unmelodious in places. 
The remaining verses are by Helen Gray Cone and M. G. McClel- 
land. We came very near passing over a clever epigram which 
appears without signature in “‘ With the Wits: ” 

A THORNLESS CROWN. 


“When any man his battered head 
Above his struggling kind has lifted, 
The knowing ones at once decide 
Success came not because he tried,— 
Oh, no; the man was gifted.” 


Perhaps the strongest poem in the holiday Century is Harriet 
Monroe’s sonnet, ‘‘ With a Copy of Shelley ;”’ but the most pleas- 
ing is Kemper Bocock’s “ St. Patience’s Day,” and the cleverest, 
Frank Dempster Sherman’s “ The Library,” in which a good old 
idea is worked over in this poet’s characteristically original man- 
ner, so as to produce a most entertaining effect. Note the happy 
touches in what follows : 

“Upon the shelves toward the west 
The scientific books shall rest ; 
Beside them, History ; above,— 
Religion,—hope, and faith, and love : 
Lastly, the southern wall should hold 
The story-tellers, new and old; 
Haroun al Raschid, who was truth 
And happiness to all my youth, 

Shall have the honored place of all 

That dwell upon this sunny wall, 

And with him there shall stand a throng 
Of those who help mankind along 

More by their fascinating lies 

Than all the learning of the wise.” 

Mrs. Coates’s ‘‘ Perdita ” has some lovely lines, but it is marred 
by unwarrantable changes in its metrical movement. ‘ Night in 
a Sick Room,’ by Margaret Crosby, leaves a flavor of unreality 
behind it and contains the following ungraceful stanza: 

“T see the tool Praxiteles 
Wields from his fingers glide, 
As he sinks, spent with weariness, 
His matchless work beside.” 

Mr. Stedman’s “ Portrait d’une Dame Espagnole”’ shows the 
skilful hand of the trained artisan, but Fortuny’s superb painting 
needs no text, and the world waits for something higher than vers 
d@occasion from the author of ‘ Pan in Wall Street.” “‘ A Burial,” 
by pessimistic Arlo Bates, is almost, if not quite, disgustingly re- 
alistic, and might have been written by the morbid French poet in 
Miss Braddon’s novel, “An Ishmaelite.”” Harrison 8. Morris’s 





vember 30, is exceedingly pretty, though its author is capable of 
even better work, graceful as is this example of his art. With the 
exception of its “glistering glory,” “A Dream,” by Mrs. L. C. 
Moulton, reads very well and is pure and tender, and *‘ The Flower 
of Destiny,” by Louise Vickroy Boyd, though uneven in versifica- 
tion, is delicately poetical in conception. “A Breath,” (a very 
short one, by the way,—only four lines), by Mary Ainge De Vere, 
is a neatly-turned epigram ; but it is to an anonymous poet who 
signs his work with three asterisks,—may they brighten to stars 
upon his brow,—that we turn for a concluding excerpt taken from 
‘“ Meecenas bids his Friend to Dine: ” 
“T beg you come to-night and dine. 
A welcome waits you, and sound wine,— 


Cigars and pipes. These being through, 

Friends shall drop in, a very few 

Shakespeare and Milton, and no more. 

When these are guests I bolt the door, 

With Not at Home to any one 

Excepting Alfred Tennyson.” 
Constantine E. Brooks, Joaquin Miller, “S.” Mary E. Wardwell, 
Orelia Key Bell, and W. H. Hayne furnish the remaining verses 
for the month. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 

ine Contemporary Club, Tuesday evening, enjoyed an address 

by Rev. Dr. George Washburn, the distinguished president 
of Robert College, Constantinople. Dr. Washburn’s theme was 
the chapter of history which included the events of 1875-6 pre- 
ceding the last Russo-Turkish war, and his animated narrative, 
his pointed descriptions of individuals, with his acute and humor- 
ous side remarks, made the address very attractive. It has now 
been over thifty years since he was sent out as a missionary to 
Turkey, and his complete familiarity with the Eastern Question 
is so illuminated by American convictions and sympathies that he 
is admirably qualified to speak on that subject. 

He described to the Club the rivalry of the Russian and Eng- 
lish ministers at Constantinople, General Ignatieff and Sir Henry 
Elliott; the continual intrigues by which the constitutional dis- 
turbances of the Turkish Empire are iucreased ; the futile ‘‘ insur- 
rection ” in Bulgaria and the atrocious massacres of the Christians 
which followed; the deposition of the Sultans Abdul Aziz and 
Murad, etc., etc., and his lucid and orderly statement of the facts 
commanded an almost breathless attention from those present. 

President MacAlister announced at the close of the meeting 
that hereafter the meeting of the Club would be held in the rooms 
of the new Art Club building, on South Broad street,—a pleasing 
arrangement, as the room at the Hazeltine Galleries is not large 
enough, while the Art Club’s rooms are admirably adapted in all 
respects. The Contemporary is now more than filled, there being 
a large number of waiting candidates for the three existing vacan- 
cies. 

* * * 

THE word genius has been so often misapplied, and the thing 
for which it stands is so exceedingly rare that one hesitates to ad- 
mit that the unusual power occasionally exhibited on the stage is 
anything more than a high order of talent. But there is good 
reason to believe that the mature judgment of those who, years 
hence, will pronounce a final verdict upon Miss Julia Marlowe, 
will award to her the possession of dramatic genius of a kind not 
elsewhere manifested on the American stage in this generation. 
There have been many greater artists; in fact it is doubtful 
whether she ought to be classed as an artist at all, inasmuch as she 
has failed to make use of those methods which have grown out of 
the necessities of dramatic presentations during their gradual evo- 
lution from the old mysteries and miracle plays to the complex 
melo-dramas of to-day. But she stands almost alone in having con- 
quered an immediate success through an artlessness and a sincerity 
of purpose which were as much a part of her natural endowment 
as was her personal beauty. She triumphed not through, but over, 
artistic laws; and such a result could only have been attained in 
virtue of a quality which, if it be not Genius, it is difficult to name. 
The impression which she left at the close of her first season was 
so strong in the direction above indicated, that her admirers felt 
no little anxiety lest a year of study should do more of harm than 
of good, by lessening the spontaneity of her action. The event 
shows that this fear was not altogether groundless. Miss Marlowe 
has become slightly—very slightly—conscious of herself; she is 
nearer to art and farther from nature; the finish of her work is 
finer, but her individuality is lessened as she approaches the level 
of a higher culture. Whether or not this is to be greatly regretted 
will depend, of course, upon the point of view. It is a question of 
the utmost importance to Miss Marlowe’s future, and calls for a 
wise deliberation. 
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portunity to an actress of Miss. Marlowe’s type. The part is bet- 
ter than that of Viola, and more interesting than that of Juliet ; 
it fits Miss Marlowe to a nicety. The sensitiveness which shrinks 
from the doublet and hose struggles through all the scenes of de- 
lightful by-play, with the underlying strength of purpose which 
is at the base of such a woman’s character. She who swoons at 
the sight of blood-stains can yet endure with a fortitude unknown 
to most men the greater shocks of fate and fortune, and though 
she be many fathoms deep in love, she knows, with all the sub- 
tlety of an innate perception, how to cover her secret with a show 
of banter which but adds to her charm. 

Miss Marlowe plays the part in a way that fairly; disarms 
criticism, and the enthusiasm of her audience on Monday night 
attested the sympathetic power of her acting. 

* * * 

THERE is a little flutter of excitemeut,—a sort of esoteric thrill 
preceding the unleashing of criticism,—anent Mr. Browning’s 
new volume of poems. Even if it were not true that when Mr. 
Browning speaks it is always worth while to listen, the title of 
this last venture would arrest attention in virtue of its singular 
combination of euphony and suggestiveness. ‘“‘Asolando” is a 
happy inspiration, and the sub-title, wherein Fancy is put before 
Fact, flings wide the portals of the imagination and charms the 
inner vision with a vista yet unseen, 

* * * 

Lovers of genuine music and its study as a fine art will have 
an opportunity for rare enjoyment on the evening of Thursday, 
the 19th, when Prof. Hugh A. Clarke will give his second concert, 
devoted to old English glees. 

* * * 

CiuB life is daily becoming a more prominent factor in 
Philadelphia society, and the accessions to the numker of clubs of 
the first class bring up once more the moot question whether this 
implies a decline in the domestic proclivities of the men. 
Whether the luxuries and comforts of club-houses tend to the en- 
couragement of celibacy is another form of the same question pre- 
sented to the practical sociologist. Meanwhile, if we are to have 
clubs, let us have them of the best class. 

That clubs run into special grooves of activity is in accord 
with the universal specialization of the day. Politics, business, 
art, letters,—all have their representatives, which at no distant 
day are likely to become powerful social forces. Much is ex- 
pected from the Art Club,—and much is needed to secure to the 
city the recognition to which it is legitimately entitled. 

* * * 


THE steady.going Penn Club has it in its power to do a good 
work in keeping alive the spirit of fraternity among men of let- 
ters,—a spirit which at times seems nearly to die of inanition. 
The joke about Philadelphia’s literary element has however lost 
its point ; there is such an element here, needing but an organized 
force to become recognizable throughout the land. Let the Penn 
Club take cognizance of the literarians, artists, and scientists born 
and bred in Philadelphia. We cannot expect other people to ap- 
preciate those whom we ourselves ignore. Perhaps we are about 
to amend our ways in this direction. An indication of it is found 
in the reception to be given by the Penn Club on Tuesday after- 
noon next to Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt. Mrs. Merritt is an artist of 
rare accomplishment, and the invitation extended to the wives 
and sisters of the club’s members to meet her is a graceful and 
deserved compliment. 


DEPOSITS OF THE GOVERNMENT SURPLUS. 

To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 

M®*: WINDOM’S policy of deposit with the national banks 
4 has awakened much discussion and thought, and as the 
whole subject of surplus money in the Independent Treasury 
must of necessity claim the attention of Congress at an early date 
and of the financial thought of the nation, I feel at liberty to ex- 
press my views for consideration. 

I presume very few will dissent from the conclusion that it is 
not healthy for national prosperity that the people’s money 
should be withdrawn from trade and commerce, and locked up in 
the sub-treasury with no provision for its withdrawal. If this 
conclusion is accepted, it only remains for the ways and means to 
be arrived at to allow the surplus money in the Treasury to flow 
back into the channels of trade when needed. At present we 
have the most perfect machinery for money to flow from trade 
into the Treasury, but none for it to flow out. I am naturally 
turned to the inquiry, Where have the people placed their trust ? 
and I am immediately answered, In the national banks. The 
wisest financial system ever inaugurated, the most perfect in its 
conduct for the safety and convenience of the people, not only as 





Or all Shakespeare’s women Rosalind furnishes the finest op- 





banks of deposit and discount, but established all over the coun- 
try they become clearing houses for trade which otherwise could 
not be conducted. It is therefore vital that this most important 
financial system should never be impaired. 

I am particularly emphatic at this point, because the present 
generation have but a faint recollection and little knowledge of 
the disastrous results of the State bank system and free issue of 
bank notes, and because there is a disposition among designing 
men to return to pernicious methods. I have witnessed in my 
business life all the panics, including that of 1837, and know how 
each one affected the business interests of the country. It was 
not until the panic of 1873 thatthe Clearing House Association of 
banks made the discovery that non-payment by banks did not 
mean insolvency. It was the greatest advance in finance that 
had taken place in fifty years. Before 1873 it was the habit of the 
banks in their effort to meet their obligations over their counters 
to refuse accommodation to merchants, manufacturers, and busi- 
ness men in every directiou, which resulted in general business 
disaster and finally in failure of the banks themselves. In 1873 
our banks were unable to pay gold, silver, greenbacks, or national 
bank notes, and currency (bank notes needed for the payment of 
wages and the daily smaller transactions of trade), commanded a 
premium of 2 per cent., which of course was 2 per cent. over bank 
credit. This condition existing, the Clearing House Association 
of banks met and resolved to issue loan certificates to any of the 
banks desiring, upon a deposit with the clearing house of bills re- 
ceivable and on other securities approved by an appointed com- 
mittee of bank presidents, these loan certificates to be received by 
the clearing house in the daily settlement of balances between 
the banks. The New York Clearing House issued about $24,000,- 
000, and the Philadelphia Clearance House between $6,000,000 
and $7,000,000 of their certificates. The effect was at once to re- 
lieve the money stringency and remove the premium on currency. 
A moment’s reflection will convince any one that it was absurd to 
pronounce a bank holding many millions of the best business pa- 
per, commercial and manufacturing, and other valuable assets, 
insolvent because it could not at short notice furnish circulating 
medium, (known as money), over its counters in liquidation of its 
obligations. The act of the Clearing House Association of banks 
acted like magic. Confidence was at once restored and business 
transactions moved on without friction or anxiety. 

Wherein, then, is our trust? In the National Banks. In 
these the money of the nation rests over night. The commercial 
world slumbers in entire confidence, because of its confidence in 
the national banks and the perfection of the clearing house sys- 
tem, so exacting that no bank can remain within the charmed circle 
that does not conform to strict and solvent business methods. If 
I am correct in stating that the national banks have the financial 
confidence of the nation, it follows as a consequence that the 
people should desire and require that the surplus money in the 
Independent Treasury derived from trade should be returned 
to trade through the medium of the national banks. Such 
funds were in the banks by the will and confidence of the 
people, before they were by the laws of revenue and taxation 
transferred to the Independent Treasury, and when they are with- 
drawn from the Treasury from any cause whatever they at once 
gravitate, and find by commercial necessity and confidence their 
lodgment in the national banks from which they originally came, 
—a restoration without which the financial pulse must always 
beat with anxiety. 

If it be stated that the deposits of the people are as large with 
the trust companies and other financial institutions and private 
bankers as with the national banks, I would answer, supposing 
this to be so, all of these institutions and private bankers keep 
their deposit accounts with the national banks, thus finally resting 
the whole system of financial credit and confidence in the national 
bank associations. If I am correctin my conclusions, why, then, 
should not the surplus in the Independent Treasury be transferred 
to the custody of the national banks? But how transferred ? 
Not to individual national banks at the pleasure of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, but allotted to the several clearing house associ- 
ations of banks, in accordance with the amount of banking capital 
represented by each. In this way New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, and other cities would receive their equitable pro- 
portion. These deposits should not be confided by the Govern- 
ment to individual banks but to the clearing house association of 
banks in each financial center, holding such association collec- 
tively and individually responsible to the Government for the 
funds entrusted to it. No other security should be demanded, for 
none other is necessary. If it be said, the national banks should 
not have the advantage and profit which would result from such 
deposits, I would place the rate of interest at 1} or 2 per cent. to 
be paid to the Government for such deposits. If it be said the 
trust companies and other financial institutions could not derive 
any benefit, I would answer, let them come into the clearing 
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house association, and conform to the rules of such association, 
and subject themselves to the same investigation now exacted of 
the national banks. And should any of the national banks now in 
the clearing house association object to assuming responsibili- 
ties, they have only to retire from the association. Nothing 
should be compulsory. Only those who are inclined to participate 
should receive the advantages of the Government deposit. 

Remember, I am only discussing the surplus in the Indepen- 
dent Treasury, not the funds necessary for the conduct of the 
Government. If no surplus exists, then there is nothing to talk 
about, no funds to deposit, and there the matter ends. If, how- 
ever, for argument sake, $50,000,000 of the surplus had been 
placed with the clearing house associations, and loaned out by 
them to the people, what would be the result should the Govern- 
ment conclude to appropriate, for example, $20,000,000 to the 
navy, and other amounts perhaps to public education? It would 
cause no friction, because as fast as the Government called in, it 
would pay it out for the several purposes named and others not 
enumerated, and the flow of funds would be into the banks again. 
It would not disturb the circulating medium of the country, for 
the whole matter would be credit of account, and settled by bank 
due bills, receivable on deposit by all the banks. If the demands 
of trade had no need for the surplus deposits of the Government 
by the clearing house associations they would not be called for 
and would remain quietly in the Independent Treasury. If wanted 
they would be within immediate reach, and when not wanted 
could be returned to the Independent Treasury. When General 
Jackson established the Sub-Treasury the question of surplus did 
not embarrass us, and his was a war against the power and indi- 
viduality of the United States Bank. Clearing house associations 
of banks did not exist then. I think I have clearly established 
the people’s entire faith and confidence in the national bank sys- 
tem. If we are not safe in the keeping of the clearing house as- 
sociations of banks, where is our dependence ? Certainly the people 
are not financially safe with the surplus of the nation drawn from 
them and placed in the Independent Treasury without the power 
to avail of the same in case of commercial need. 

I have thrown out the above suggestions, having full faith that 
public accord will pronounce as dangerous a surplus in the Inde- 
pendent Treasury, and the intelligence of the people will find the 
ways and means to correct the evil. 

Yours very truly, 
ABRAHAM BARKER. 

Philadelphia, December 11. 


A KANSAS EDITOR'S VIEWS. 


McPHERSON, Kansas. Dec. 5. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 
HE national silver convention that recently convened in St. 
Louis, in passing resolutions favoring free coinage, but gave 
voice to an almost universal sentiment among agriculturists in 
all parts of the country. Agriculture has become satisfied that 
some part of our economic system is radically wrong. Investiga- 
tion is going on among thoughtful men, who see no hope under 
present conditions for improvement. The meagre returns for 
farm staples are bringing ruin to those who till the soil, and stag- 
nation to business in all lines follows. Mortgages grow more rap- 
idly than crops, followed by discontent, which is becoming wide- 
—-. When we consider the prevailing poverty in the midst of 
abundance,—granaries full to bursting, yards filled with fatted 
stock in the agricultural regions, while in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, factories and warehouses are filled with the products of 
factory and shop awaiting purchasers,—it is a condition that sug- 
gests some great mistake in economic and social conditions. The 
independence and prosperity of the farmer have departed. Some- 
thing must be done, and something will be done. 

For two years I have been investigating the subject from every 
side, and I have reached the conclusion that the foundation for 
this abnormal condition is to be found in the standard of values 
applied in pricing the staples of the farm. Gold is the standard 
by which the volume, and hence the value, of all other moneys is 
measured. Silver is restricted lest it interfere with gold, and 
paper must keep within calling distance of this standard, The 
world’s production and business have outgrown the growth of the 
world’s stock of gold; hence production is dwarfed and crowded 
into a measure that is transferring the maximum of the product 
for the minimum of the standard of values in the exchange. The 
purchasing power of gold has not been kept down by growth in 
the world’s goid supply, commensurate with the growth of pro- 
duction and business. 

What difference does it make to Agriculture, if it buys by the 
same standard with which it sells? The difference is this: The 
farmer is a creator of wealth, while manufacturers and traders 
are traffickers in created wealth, and retain commission for hand- 





ling all commodities, irrespective of the standard of measurement ; 
while in his products the producer is selling his labor; and as 
the average farmer sells more days labor than he buys, a greater 
per diem from a cheaper money gives him a greater surplus. 

We have said to European countries, “ You can not enter our 
markets in competition with home production,” and yet we have 
accepted the European single gold standard in valuation of the 
products of the farm, so that while farm staples are made at the 
cost of American protected labor, they are sold in the markets ac- 
cording to the European standard of labor values. 

Remove all restrictions from silver, and our standard of values 
would become “a coin” in place of “a gold” standard. By the 
enlargement of the standard iu a ratio with the growth of produc- 
tion and business, its purchasing power would be diminished and 
the farmer would get more of the standard or its representative, 
paper money, for his products, pay hisdebts, and make more pur- 
chases ; hence shops and factories would soon become empty and 
business resume its wanted activity. 

The farmer asks protection, which can come directly only 
through changing the capacity of the measure by which his pro- 
ducts are priced, an enlarged standard of values, a larger volume 
of currency, and hence a decrease in the purchasing power of the 
dollar. I said he asked it. I say he is going to take it, and in 
taking it he will take something more, if to get that which he 
must have he has to fight the manufacturing districts and those 
who consume his surplus bread and meat, wool and cotton. 

The Republican party can give relief, and it will be held re- 
sponsible by the people; and I but speak from personal observa- 
tionas a Republican and a protectionist when I say that all over this 
State life-long Republicans will in the election of the next Con- 
gress take up the cry of “ Free coinage and Free Trade,” except 
the present winter see the first accomplished. When western farm 
crops fail to pay interest on eastern mortgages on western farms, 
the situation is becoming alarming, and if the farmer is asked to 
buy protected goods with the price of unprotected wheat and 
meat, rest assured that it will not much longer continue, as he will 
take the reins in his own hands and if he cannot bring his pro- 
duct up to the standard by which he is buying he will bring that 
standard down to the one by which he must sell. 

I am no alarmist, and have been for eighteen years in the 
newspaper business in this State, a Republican, and honored with 
a second election to the State Senate on the Republican ticket, 
and speak here words of warning both to the party in power and 
to the East as a section. There isan impending revolution. Shall 
it be averted by heeding the voice of the people. or shall we let the 
storm break upon the country? The President’s message strad- 
dles the silver question, the most vital of all measures he had to 
deal with, and in doing this he has disappointed the great agricul- 
tural classes of the country. 

H. B. KELLy, Editor McPherson Freeman. 





COMMENTS BY “ THE AMERICAN.” 


As the object of our correspondent doubtless is to secure at- 
tention and comment, we offer very succinctly a half-dozen sug- 
gestions. (1) There is no necessity derived from the general busi- 
ness conditions of the country at present, for any rash or sweep- 
ing measures of legislation. On the whole, the country is prosper- 
ous. (2) The condition of agriculture in the West,—especially 
Kansas,—is represented,by Western people,—especially Kansans,— 
as fairly good, if not absolutely thriving. When our correspond- 
ent says, therefore, that present prices are “ bringing ruin to those 
who till the soil,” we suspect him of being rhetorica] rather than 
exact. (3) If any farmers have a right to groan it is those of the 
East. Every advantage has been given to the agriculture of the 
great interior and Western States, and that in the old States has 
had to bear a terrific burden of competition. (4) Itis not probable 
that Eastern people will be demoralized by threats like that of 
our correspondent that the friends of silver inflation will vote to 
bring in an era of Free Trade. Ruinous as it would be, nobody 
would suffer by it more than the men who raise food, and whose 
interest it is to have that food sold as near home as possible. We 
do not expect to see Free Trade come, but we shall not be driven 
to support rash measures (of any sort) by the fear that otherwise 
some Protectionists will turn over and favor it. (5) Our corres- 
pondent speaks as if the productions of *‘ manufacturers” were 
of no use or value. We presume he does not mean this. Iv will 
probably occur to him that a mill to grind the wheat and a stove 
to bake the bread, are as important,—in our way of life,—as the 
wheat itself. The producers of articles of use stand on the same 
ground, so far as their claims to consideration go. All are equal 
in merit. 
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THE PROTECTIONIST ATTITUDE TOWARD COMMERCE)! 
To the Editor of the NEw YoRK TIMES: 

| HAVE no wish to carry on an exchange of personalities with 
A Mr. David A. Wells. But permit me to say something of the 
atttiude of consistent Protectionists, and especially of the school 
of Mr. Henry C. Carey, towards commerce generaily. 

1. We hold that Commerce includes all the exchanges of com- 
modities and of service between persons of different industrial 
function. We believe that it is best promoted by effecting the 
greatest possible variation of functions within each nation, and 
therefore by a policy which tends to bring the producing power of 
the nation up to the highest measure that its natural resources 
and the capacities of its people permit. 

2. We regard foreign trade asa very small part of commerce ; 
when it is shown by our statistics that only six per cent. of our 
food products are exported—the figures given in 1884—we are not 
distressed by the smallness of this amount, but pleased to know 
that while three-fifths are used on the farms, over a third finds 
consumers among Americans of other lines of busiuess than that 
of the farmer. The greatest commerce of this country, and that 
which increases most rapidly, is that which employs no ships, and 
which for the most part takes place between persons living in 
neighborhood, and thus is least liable to the extortions practiced 
by speculators and corner makers. The commerce most talked of 
is that which gathers to a few ports and crosses the sea. It is the 
biggest single bulk, and therefore most impressive to the eye. 

3. We regard foreign trade in those things which we do not 
produce for ourselves, or which we do not produce in sufficient 
quantity or quality, as both desirable and necessary. We would 
impose no duties on imports of that kind, such as tea, coffee, sugar, 
tropical aud sub-tropical produce generally. For this reason we 
favor strongly the development of direct trade with the ports of 
America south of us, and with China, Japan, India, and similar 
countries, by subsidies or discriminatory duties. And we propose 
to pay for these things by sending them our manufactures and our 
produce of kinds they do not produce for themselves. We think 
our commerce with these nations far below what it ought to be, and 
we are not behind anybody in the desire to foster it to the utmost. 

4. We do not regard as normal and ideally desirable much of 
the commerce we now carry on with Europe. We see no reason 
why England should not feed her own people, as she would if her 
land-system were as promotive of good tillage as is that of Belgium. 
We see no reason why we should be using up our wheat-belt for 
the export of grain to England. We see no reason why we should 
continue to be dependent upon England, France, and Germany 
for vast supplies of manufactures which might just as well be 
made at home. Of course under even an ideal arrangement we 
should continue to buy largely of these cuuntries, but only of their 
most elaborate fabrics,—not tin-plate, ordinary woolen goods, hos- 
iery, pig iron, and the like. 

5. It may be objected, if our Protectionist policy be good for 
anything it ought to have brought us near to that ideal situation 
in which we would be supplying our own wants. So it would if 
we had not enacted for agriculture bounties far beyond any ad- 
vantages we offered to manufactures. The homestead law and 
the bounties of the railroads of the Far West have carried more 
than eight million people to settle on the publicdomain. This has 
prevented manufactures and agriculture from attaining a proper 
balance, and has kept us dependent on Europe for a market for 
our surplus of food, and for our supply of many manufactures. 

6. In this situation, which is the result of economic manage- 
ment on both sides of the Atlantic, a great deal of foreign com- 
merce is expedient, which is not in itself desirable. Jn fact we can- 
not cut off anything, except as more effective Tariff legislation 
gradually develops our home industry, extends its home-market 
for farm produce, and diminishes our dependence on Europe for 
manufactures. To the extent of desiring that we shall make for 
ourselves much of what we now import, and consume at home 
the bulk of the food we now export, we are “ the enemies of [for- 
eign ] commerce ” but only in the sense of desiring the utmost de- 
velopment of commerce at home, in both Europe and Amereica. 
But “ Rome was not built in a day,” and a great many things 
were expedient while it was building which were not necessary 
when it was finished. 

I look around upon a large number of my pupils who have 
studied Political Economy in the University, but I see in none of 
them the ill effects Mr. Wells fears from my teaching. The news- 
papers on which many of them are employed are most zealous for 
the southward extension of our commerce whicb the Congress of 





[} In an address in New York city, Mr. David A. Wells represented Prof. Thomp- 
son of the University of Pennsylvania, as teaching that “ it is not expedient that the 
United States should have any foreign commerce’ Mr. Wells's idea, apparently, 
was to show that Protectionists such as Prof. Thompson were demented persons. 
Some letters to the New York Times have resulted from this statement, and that 
riven here, closing the correspondence, is printed as presenting a general view of 
the subject of Commerce.—Editor THE AMERICAN.] 
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the Americas promises us. He need have no fear that the school 
founded by Mr. Carey will stand in the way of any wholesome de- 
velopment of our international trade, even although we do not be- 
lieve in “ carrying coals to Newcasile,” and do believe in securing 
the maximum of national industrial life throughout the world. 
Mr. Wells will be obliged to me for one correction. It was 
not Mr. Wharton Barker, but his uncle, Mr. Joseph Wharton, who 
published the pamphlet with the motto from Geethe’s Faust. And 
Mr. Wharton is a generous benefactor, but not a Trustee, of the 
University. R. E. THOMPSON. 
Philadelphia, November 30. 


REVIEWS. 

THE STRUCTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF CoRAL REEF.s_ By 
Charles Darwin, M. A., F. R.S. Third Edition. With an ap- 
pendix by Prof. T. G. Bonney, D. Sc., F.R. 8. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1889. 

beige of geology will receive with much satisfaction this 
new edition of Mr. Darwin’s classical memoir on coral-struc- 

tures, coming, as it does, at a time when progress in physiograph- 
ical inquiry has reopened many of the problems in terrestrial dy- 
namics which to one or more generations have appeared fully set- 
tled. The formation of coral reefs, with their relation to the con- 
figuration and mechanism of the oceanic bottom, is one of these 
problems, and it is not too much to say that it is one of the most 
important which is presented in the whole range of geological in- 
vestigation. A full half-century ago Mr. Darwin laid before the 
Geological Society of London his first-formed views as to the con- 
struction and development of those remarkable ocean-swept islets 
of sand, luxuriantly wooded in part, which at intervals dot the 
tropical waters, and in many places appear over the deepest por- 
tions of the oceanic trough. His conception, based upon a knowl- 
edge of the limitations of coral growth, that these islands, with a 
thickness of rock far exceeding that which would be permitted to 
accumulate in the shallow zone (120-150 feet) of active coral-life, 
could only have acquired their present development as the results 
of a continuous subsidence of the oceanic bottom, is one of those 
brilliant generalizations in science which are permitted to but few 
scientists, and which, whether ultimately proved or disproved, 
mark distinct epochs in research. Few generalizations in science 
have met with readier or more rapid support, and none the ground- 
work of which appeared to be more firmly established. Only 
after an interval of some thirty-five years did certain facts present 
themselves which called the correctness of the Darwinian or “ sub- 
sidence” theory into question; and only during the last ten or 
twelve years has this doubt or uncertainty resolved itself into an 
expression of open opposition or rebellion on the part of certain 
geologists and naturalists. 

The period of the exploration of the deep-sea, which has been 
made possible only during recent years, marks this change in the 
geological mind. But it must be noted that while this change has 
been vehemently heralded by many of the younger naturalists, es- 
pecially those of the English school, Guppy, Bourne, Murray,— 
and by a few whose names are more renowned in science, as Gei- 
kie, Semper, and Alexander Agassiz, it is not the expression of 
that mental unanimity which immediately marks victory on its 
banner, and which the layman not less than the specialist imme- 
diately recognizes. The alternative theory, that the foundations 
of coral structures are reared up from the deep through an enor- 
mous, steadily augmented, accumulation of the remains of pelagic 
organisms, and that upon this Babylonic pile the coral animal has 
finally planted its own structure, may be a truth; but the facts as 
we now have them, while they may not absolutely disprove the 
condition, speak rather against than for it. Nor do the special 
features of coral-structures—the abrupt descent into the sea, and 
the great depth in many instances of the interior lagoon—give 
countenance or support to the new views which have been ad- 
vanced in place of Mr. Darwin’s. 

The problem presented is undoubtedly a complex one, and 
possibly many more factors are involved in its solution than have 
been presented by Mr. Darwia. But a clear examination of.the 
facts which have been recently brought to light, and which have 
been impressively dwelt upon by the opposition school of geolo- 
gists, fails to reveal any weak points in the old theory which have 
not already been discussed by Mr. Darwin, and in a manner, it 
might be added, far more logical in most cases than is presented 
by his critics. The individual positions held by Mr. Darwin’s ad- 
versaries are carefully stated by Prof. Bonney ; but it is to be re- 
gretted that with a desire to be impartial in statement the editor 
has seen fit to largely abstain from a critical analysis of the di- 
vergent views, whether in favor of or against the Darwinian 
theory, credited to the different authors. Prof. Bonney’s own con- 
clusions, which are based more on broad principles, are summed 
up largely in favor of the theory of subsidence. 

ANGELO HEILPRIN. 
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THE POETRY OF TENNYSON. By Henry Van Dyke. 
and 296. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
The younger Dr. Van Dyke, pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 

church in New York, has already made a name for himself as an 
vesthetic critic as well as a theologian. It is in the field of criti- 
cism of the plastic arts that he probably is best known, and there 
is reason to hope that some day he will give us a book on the rela- 
tion of art to religion, which will put that difficult problem on bet- 
ter grounds and bring it nearer to a practical solution than has 
been done as yet. This volume on Tennyson confirms the confi- 
dence his friends have that he is equal even to that great theme. 

Tennyson Dr. Van Dyke rates very highly, as the third in 
rank of English poets, and therefore above Chaucer, Spenser, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, and Browning, only Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton being given higher place. He finds in him the closest resem- 
blance to Milton. In both there is the same passionate devotion 
to goodness and to beauty as halves of one whole. In both a fu- 
sion of classic and romantic elements, although in each after his 
own fashion. In both the same passionate devotion to England, 
whereas the life of the imaginative writer tends to weaken and 
alienate him from local and special attachments. In both the same 
lofty estimate of woman, and of the social ties founded on the 
difference of sex. In both the same breadth of vision and delicacy 
of touch in the portrayal of natural objects. In both the same 
delicate ear for the music of verse, which our author denies even 
to Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Browning. Both poets’ lives took 
shape from a great and agitating crisis, the Civil War in Milton’s 
‘ase corresponding to the loss of Arthur Hallam in Tennyson’s. 
Both afterwards addressed themselves to the poetical solution of 
the greatest of human problems, “ Paradise Lost” finding its 
equivalent in both “‘ In Memoriam ” and “ The Idylls of the King.” 
And to come to minor matters, it is noted that both have a char- 
acteristic fondness for double epithets, and that Tennyson’s 
opinion of “ the royal martyr” is much the same as Milton’s was. 

But it was Byron who first influenced Tennyson, as is shown 
in the “ Poems by Two Brothers,” of 1827. It was as Byronism 
passed away that the influence of greater masters took that place. 
But the critics, even ‘ Scorpion” Lockhart, did him good service, 
for, unlike Wordsworth, he is teachable. Coleridge sent him to 
master English metres. The others forced him to master the 
symmetry of verse, and to rid himself of certain youthful tenden- 
cies to namby-pamby. It was in 1842, after ten years of silence, 
that he published the volume which gave him an assured place 
among the English poets, and began that series of triumphs which 
has lasted till our own time. 

Dr. Van Dyke lingers lovingly on “‘ The Palace of Art,’’ the 
forerunner of “In Memoriam,” and the finest illustration of the 
poet’s method of perfecting his own work by addition, excision, and 
modification. He has no separate chapter on “In Memoriam,” 
which we regret, although he uses it freely in his comparison of 
Tennyson with Milton. After giving his reasons for regarding 
“Maud ” and “ The Princess” as two splendid failures, he passes 
to the “ Idylls of the King,” which he justly appraises as the poet’s 
greatest work. He admits a certain amount of failure in the por- 
trayal of Arthur himself, who is set upon a pedestal so high that 
he cannot understand by sympathy the sins, the sorrows, and the 
repentance of his wife and others. But he hardly admits any other 
fault, and he defends Tennyson vigorously against the criticism 
of Mr. Swinburne,—who calls the whole collection ‘‘ Mort d’ Albert, 
or the Idylls of the Prince Consort.” He traces the development 
of the story from the opening of doubt resolved through the stages 
of noble struggle, passing into darkness and confusion through the 
Queen’s sin. The poem is not an allegory but a parable. It 
shadows higher truth only as the lives of actual men and women 
do so, and not by substituting virtues, vices, and other abstractions 
for men and women. It is not historical, as Tennyson himself 
says, and there is no reason why it should be. There is no histori- 
cal treatment of the Arthurian cycle. Sir Thomas Mallory read 
into it the ideas of the later Middle Ages; Tennyson those of the 
nineteenth century. 

@n one point Dr. Van Dyke is clearly wrong. On pages 174-5 
he misinterprets the experiences of the search for the Holy Grail, in 
a way that the words of the poem should have made impossible. 
It is not as temptations but as the solid goods of life that the 
Knight’s visions present themselves, and then turn to dust be- 
cause he lacks humility, the virtue which alone can save life from 
disgust. 

Of three of Tennyson’s six tragedies, the three which relate to 
the history of England in three critical and formative periods, Dr. 
Van Dyke entertains a much higher estimate than the world of 
critics and of readers has been able to put on them. He has the 
support of George Eliot, who thinks ‘‘Tennyson’s plays run 
Shakespeare’s close,” and of Mr. Green, who got from that on 
Becket the clearest idea of his character. But we think the world 
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is right. Drama is not the channel in which.Tennyson’s power 








moves with the least loss by friction. It is not comparison by any 
thing but his own better work, that dims the glory of his plays. 
After a chapter on Tennyson’s use of the Bible, there tomes an 
admirable chronology of his writings, the chief events of his per- 
sonal life, the notable criticisms, the visits paid him by men who 
have left a record. There are a few glances at his translators, but 
this is the weakest place in the chronology. The first considerable 
translation into German, for instance, was a volume containing ver- 
sions of about eighty poems, published at Dessau, in 1853, by Dr. W. 
Hertzberg. Dr. Hertzberg omits “ The Two Voices ” on the ground 
that nobody in Germany tolerates such a confusion of poetry with 
philosophy since Lessing published his essay “ Pope ein Metaphysi- 
ker,” in 1755. He also finds “‘ The Palace of Art” and “The Vision 
of Sin ” too much in the moralizing style of the English for Germans 
to relish them! What would he have said of “In Memoriam ” ? 
A second edition at Dresden in 1868; ‘‘ Aylmer’s Field,” by H. A. 
Feldman, at Hamburg, in 1869, and four of the Idylls by Dr. Carl 
Weiser, at Leipzig, in 1884, are noticeable. 7 i F 


APPRECIATIONS. With an Essay on Style. By Walter Pater. 

London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 1889. 

“The fancy so many ef us have for an exquisite and curious 
skill in the use of words ”—this sentence, in which Mr. Pater, in 
a short essay on Love’s Labor’s Lost, tenderly characterizes Biron’s 
euphuism,—‘ that pride of dainty language and curious expres- 
sion,” really fits his own manner of speech as closely as the French 
knight’s. In his hands words seem to have the attributes of tan- 
gible things, and he places them side by side, with their beauty 
and effectiveness always in view, as a mosaic maker would place 
his bits of colored marble. In the opening essay on “ Style,” 
which is full of interesting suggestion and careful analysis, Mr. 
Pater frequently refers to Flaubert, (if all high things have their 
martyrs, .. . perhaps the martyr of literary style) as the man 
who has carried farthest in this generation the passion for perfect 
expression ; and yet how different the result! Simplicity, vivid- 
ness, clearness, a strong sense of structure, were the final charac- 
teristics of his style, though he toiled over his pages with tears 
of despair. Besides a style like this, severe, restrained, at times 
almost bold, and yet wonderfully strong and effective, one cannot 
help feeling in Mr. Pater’s manner something of the virtues, the 
man of perfectly cultivated taste and delicately trained hand, 
rather than the artist who clears a way to the light for his thought 
with desperate intensity. In “ Marius the Epicurean,’’ more 
elaborate in structure than any other work of Mr. Pater’s, we 
seem to wander through an atmosphere dim and dreamy, where 
our senses are soothed and our minds are under some melodious 
spell. In this same essay on “Style” Mr. Pater says, ‘‘ As the 
painter in his picture, so the artist in his book, aims at the pro- 
duction of honorable artifice of a peculiar atmosphere.” And this 
somewhat intangible attribute Mr. Pater has himself achieved as 
the distinctive charm of his own style. It is this peculiar, delicate 
touch which seems to reach our senses, that makes us forgive 
what he himself calls the “ long-contending, victoriously intricate 
sentence,” too frequent in his pages. His own personal taste in 
words may seem to us a little over-luxurious, delighting as he 
does at times in “ those long savorsome Latin words, rich in ‘ sec- 
ond intention.’”’ But we remain with a sense of a high and fas- 
tidious standard in words and ideas; and the concentration needed 
to follow the accurately shaded expression of his thoughts is excel- 
lent mental discipline. 

The essays on Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, and Sir Thomas 
Browne are full of clear appreciation and fresh suggestion. He 
dwells encouragingly upon what has so often disheartened the 
modern student of Wordsworth, the amazing unevenness of his 
inspiration. ‘‘ Nowhere is there so perplexed a mixture of work 
touched with intense individual power and work of no character 
at all.” Yet there remains a reward for the courageous student 
who will look upon it as a severe training of the mind in power of 
poetical judgment. ‘‘ Those who have undergone his influence, 
and followed this difficult way, are like people who have passed 
through some initiation, a disciplina areani, by submitting to which 
they become able constantly to distinguish in art, speech, feeling, 
manners, that which is organic, animated, expressive, from that 
which is only conventional, derivative, inexpressive.” 

The essay on Sir Thomas Browne is the most charming of all. 
It bears the date of 1886. The structure is more complete, and 
the manner more simple than in some of the earlier papers. 
Nothing could be more delicate in appreciation, more intelligible, 
and more exquisite in style than Mr. Pater’s analysis of the gen- 
ius of the author of the Religio Medici. One cannot help feeling 
that there is a secret affinity of temperament between the author 
and critic, in spite of the immense dissimilarity of their surround- 
ings. ‘ He represents in an age, the intellectual powers of which 
tend strongly to agnosticism, that class of minds to which the su- 
pernatural”’ (or at least supersensual) “ view of things is stili 
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creditable.” Mr. Pater lingers for a few pages over ‘“ Shake- 
speare’s English Kings,” and touches briefly, but with delicate 
discrimination on Rossetti and the Esthetic Poetry of this gen- 
eration. It is a volume one would gladly return to for its fre- 
quent suggestiveness, and the luxurious, seductive charm of its 
style. 


WIvEs oF MEN oF GENIus. By Alphonse Daudet. Translated 
by Edward Wakefield. With photogravure illustrations. 
New York: Worthington Co. 1889. 

Surely no one could understand better than Alphonse Daudet 
the temperament and needs of “ that nervous, exacting, impres- 
sionable creature, that grown-up child, called a man of genus. ’ 
And nowhere could the type be so well studied as in Paris, for no- 
where else is genius so distinct and reputable a profession. The 
men with their “ heads among the stars ”’ crowd there in greatest 
numbers, and form a strong organized fraternity that is recog- 
nized and accepted by all classes of society. Formerly the wives 
of men of genius, were usually the victims ; now, according to Dau- 
det, in the pressure and complexity of modern society they are 
generally the executioner. Pegasus in not only put in harness to 
supply the daily needs of life, he is also expected to draw his wife’s 
coupé. The painter in the introductory conversation describes the 
situation: ‘‘ For the man of genius a special type of woman is 
wanted,—a type that is scarcely possible to be found, and the 
safest plan is not to look for it. For it is not enough to be 
good and intelligent to be a real companion for a man of genius. 
It is necessary to have infinite tact and cheerful self-denial, and 
that is what it is nothing short of a miracle to find in a young 
woman equally ignorant of life and eager to know all about it. 
She is pretty, she has married a well-known man, received every- 
where. Bless her, of course she wants to show herself a little on 
hisarm. Isn’t that quite natural? But her husband, on the con- 
trary, has become more unsociable the better the work he has pro- 
duced, and finding his time all too short, and his engagements ex- 
acting, he refuses all such exhibitions. There they are, then, both 
miserable, and whether the man yields or resists, he henceforward 
finds the current of his life disturbed, and his tranquility de- 
stroyed.” 

Daudet himself, like his painter, has escaped these perils, 
and from the beautiful blue bay where he is happily anchored, he 
watches with sympathetic eyes the struggles and shipwreck of 
his fellows, some of whom it must be confessed, are of a perverse 
stupidity. How can one expect men to make a prosperous voy- 
age who put to sea in leaky, rudderless tubs, or frail cockle-shells ? 
So it is more pathetic than surprising to see a literary talent 
crushed by the harsh, trivial, vulgar, selfish nature that was 
hidden beneath the trim-waisted boddice of a little, smooth-haired 
sham, a shop-girl of the boulevards ; or a poet’s life blighted and 
turned to a hermit’s seclusion by the cruel, coarse, stupid soul 
that lodged behind the divine eyes of a Roman fisher girl. 

It is needless to say that the sketches are charming, coming 
as they do from the most delicate pen of modern literature. Even 
in such slight silhohettes one feels the qualities of the writer, his 
fine perception of shades of character, his delightful humor, his 
warm sympathies, his lightness of touch. The stories are not all 
tragic, some are light and humorous, and the sketches by the well 
known trio of French artists give a lively and clever, though some- 
times slightly vague personality to the characters. It is, on the 
whole, a most attractive little volume, delightfully bound and 
made up. E. H. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
\ E observe the statement that the 225 illustrations in Scrib- 
ner’s ‘American Railway ”’ book cost over $14,000. 

French, German, English, American, Australian, and Danish 
editions will be issued of Prof. Carl Lumbholtz’s ‘‘Among the Can- 
nibals.”’ 

Under the title of ‘‘ Whither? O Whither? Tell Me Where,” 
ex-President McCosh has written a pamphlet, now ready, on some 
of the great theological questions raised by Dr. Briggs’s book, 
** Whither ? ” 

It seems that besides the $1,000,000 worth of stock which 
Messrs. Routledge retain in the stock company organized out of 
their business, $375,000 of 5 per. cent. first mortgage debentures 
are offered to the public. 

M. Francisque Sarcey announces his decision not to apply for 
admission to the French Academy, to succeed the late Emile Au- 
gier. His reason for declining is that a candidature would prob- 
ably give grounds for doubting the absolute disinterestedness of 
his dramatic criticisms, as there are a dozen dramatic authors in 
the Academy. 

vrof. Benjamin B. Warfield, of the Princeton Theological 
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| Review, which is announced as the successor of the Presbyterian 
Review. The first number of the new magazine will be issued 
about the first of the year. 

J. H. Gubbins, of Tokio, has issued through Tribner & Co., 
London, the first part of a pocket “ Japanese-English Dictionary.” 
It is admitted that the book was needed, and people competent to 
judge say that it is being excellently done. 

During his imprisonment Mr. William O’Brien has been en- 
gaged on a novel which he expects to finish by Christmas. It is 
to be called ‘‘ When We were Boys,” and will probably be first 
published in Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Prof. James Darmester has nearly finished his translation of 
Afghan songs into French. The text has never before been writ- 
ten down, much less printed. It seems strange this should have 
been left for a Frenchman to do, while England has such a vital 
interest in Afghanistan. 

Mr. E. Walford has completed his long-promised ‘‘ Life of 
Pitt.” It will be published (Chatto & Windus) early in January, 
with a dedication in Latin to Mr. Gladstone. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall have ready ‘‘ The Republic As a 
Form of Government,” by John Scott, an American writer. 

A novel feature of the ‘‘ Windsor Peerage,” now nearly ready 
in London, will be the omission of the ladies’ ages,—an innova- 
tion which it is expected will meet with favor, though it must de- 
tract from the real value of the record. 

Messrs. Brentano announce that they will soon have ready a 
new work by N. L. Stebbins, called ‘*‘ Yacht Portraits,”,—a collec- 
tion of pictures of 70 of the most prominent yachts sailing in 
American waters this year. A full description of each craft will 
be given. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith is again publishing The Bystander, a Ca- 
nadian monthly review. A Life of Jane Austen by Mr. Smith is 
coming out soon. 

The close of the Parnell Commission is to be signalised 
shortly by the publication of two volumes. One is “ The Diary 
of the Parnell Commission,” by John Macdonald, revised from 
the London Daily News, which Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish. 
The other is Mr. Davitt’s speech, which he has carefully revised 
for publication. It is to be called ‘‘The Defense of the Land 
League,” and will be issued by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. A fea- 
ture of much interest in the latter volume will be its appendices, 
in which many matters objected to by Sir James Hannen, when 
about to be referred to by Mr. Davitt, will be included. In addi- 
tion there will be an array of facts covering the whole field of the 
Irish struggle for land and liberty. 

Charlotte M. Yonge is said to be writing her 101st book. 

The John W. Lovell Company announce a new “ Library.” 
It isa series of Foreign Literature, to be edited by Edmund Gosse. 
The first number, to be ready this week, will be ‘ Joshua; a Bib- 
lical Picture,” by George Ebers. 

A portrait of Mrs. Browning in her childhood, never before 
— will appear in the forthcoming new edition of her 
works. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe is reported to be mildly de- 
mented. Her trouble seems to be a gradual wearing away of all 
the faculties. 

Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage has under way for the Historical 
Publishing Co., of Philadelphia, a “ Life of Christ,” on which he 
has been engaged for more than a year, and which he regards as 
his masterpiece. To collect material for it he has gone to the 
Holy Land 
- Sir Walter Scott’s diary may be expected early in the New 

ear. 

Ivan Panin, the Russian littérateur, was baptised in the Cen- 
tral Baptist Church of Chicago recently, after his renunciation o. 
infidelity. All his life, up to the time of his graduation from Har- 
vard in 1884, Panin was an infidel. He went to Minneapdis a 
year ago to deliver a few lectures. Since becoming a Christian 
Panin has renounced lecturing on worldly topics and will hénce- 
forth stick to the pulpit. 

A new book by Henry Bacon, the artist, is announced in Paris. 
It is entitled ‘‘ Cica, the Bandit’s Daughter,” and it will have sixty 
illustrations. 

It has always been a matter of wonder to those Americans 
who studied French literature, and who were curious as to the at- 
titude of French critics, that so little was known in France about 
Hawthorne, while Poe was so widely praised. Poe’s position was 
due chiefly to the praise of his disciple Baudelaire, while Haw- . 
thorne has lacked even a good translator. M. Paul Masson now 
announces that he proposes to publish, in the Revue Bleue, trans- 
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lations of all Hawthorne’s short stories, the ‘‘ Twice-Told Tales,” 
and the ‘“ Mosses from an Old Manse”; and in the number for 
November 16, he begins the series with “‘ La Fiancée du Shaker.” 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are about to publish Volume VIII. 
and last of the “‘ Narrative and Critical History of America,” by 
Justin Winsor. A full general index will be included. 


Zola’s new novel is to be called “ La Béte Humaine.” It is 
described as a sort of expansion of the Jekyll and Hyde idea. 


Announcement is made in European journals that the seventh 
volume of the Corate de Paris’s ‘‘ History of the American Civil 
War,” is about to be published. This material, together with all 
or the greater part of the matter which will constitute the eighth 
volume of the French edition, is included in the fourth volume of 
the American edition, published in the spring of 1888 by Messrs. 
Porter & Coates. Owing to the difficulties in France at the time 
the seventh volume was ready forthe printer, Calmann Levy, the 
French publisher, decided to postpone its issue. Porter & Coates, 
having advance sheets of the work as far as then written, pub- 
lished the material as the fourth volume of their edition. 

The first volume of a serial bearing the title of Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, edited by a committee of the classi- 
cal instructors in Harvard University, will be published soon. It 
is the expectation that one volume, containing about 200 octavo 
pages, will be issued each year. 





PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
if is announced that Scribner’s Magazine is to be enlarged in 

Jauuary by the addition of a new editorial department called 
“The Point of View,” affording opportunity for the brief discus- 
sion of matters of interest. 

Kate Field’s new weekly paper, Washington, will be issued at 
the national capital towards the end of this month. It is de- 
signed to cover the whole ground of a high-class weekly. 

The No Name Magazine, Baltimore, offers prizes for the three 
best short stories. The competition is only open to paid sub- 
scribers, however. 

‘The New-Englander appears to be in trouble. That at least is 
the inference from a circular hinting that it cannot go on unless an 
endowment of $6,000 annually for three years is provided. The 
precedents of the Princeton, Andover, and Church Reviews are cited, 
and it is pleaded in justification that organs of culture dispensing 
with fiction, pictures, and such popular lures cannot hope to be a 
financial success. Appeal is made especially to the 14,000 Yale 
alumni. 

If he receives sufiicient support Mr. R. H. Tilley, Newport, R. I. 





will issue in January, a quarterly New England Notes and Queries, | 


a medium of intercommunication for historical and geneological 
students. 


Harper & Brothers have issued an attractive phamphlet de- 
scribing ‘‘ The Making of a Great Magazine.” It is an inquiry into 
the past and future of Harper’s Magazine and makes very good 
reading. 

Lippincott’s will contain next year certain ‘“ passages from a 
posthumous story of Nathaniel Hawthorne, with an introduction 
and commentary by Julian Hawthorne,” in four parts. This is 
‘a version hitherto unpublished, of the theme of ‘ The Elixir of 
Life’ and of ‘The Bloody Footstep,’ also treated by Hawthorne 
in ‘ Dr. Grimshawe's Secret,’ ‘ Septimius Felton,’ and ‘ The Dolli- 
ver Romance.’”’ The management of Lippincott’s is now in the 
hands of Mr. J. M. Stoddart, whose energy and originality are 
shown in many of its features. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 
HE sixth volume of the Proceedings of the National Electric 
Light Association Convention held at Chicago last February, 
contains, among other matters, the discussion of the necessity and 
proposed methods of placing electric wires underground. Opin- 
ions coming from 130 managers of central stations and others dif- 
fered widely as to the best methods of underground conduction, 
and the question is one of great difficulty. Mr. Edison’s plan 
places the copper conductors in steel pipes, insulating them with 
a bituminous compound, and lays them like gas pipes in the streets. 
This system has been operated in New York, Boston, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia, with a high degree of success. 





Prof. S. P. Langley’s experiments made at the Allegheny Ob- 
servatory to determine the temperature of the moon, are already 
very well known, the main conclusions and results having been 
published in the Memoirs of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia in 1884 and 1886. In November, 1887, Prof. Langley 
read another memoir before the same body, giving the final results 
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of the investigation, and this, with a concise abstract of the former 
articles, is printed in the American Journal of Science for Decem- 
ber. The main conclusion reached is that the mean temperature 
of the sunlit lunar soil is much lower than has been supposed, and 
is probably not much above zero centigrade (freezing point of wa- 
ter). Prof. Langley takes occasion to pay a tribute to the mem- 
ory of the late William Thaw, of Pittsburg, to whose aid and 
financial support the success of the experiments is largely due. 





The U. 8. Hydrographic Office, in a recent number of the 
Pilot Chart, calls attention to the “ bottle-papers ” which are issued 
by the office and are intended to furnish a means of collecting 
data as to the direction and rate of ocean surface currents. The 
forms printed for the purpose are in different languages, and con- 
sist of a memorandum of the position of the vessel throwing the 
bottle overboard, the date, name of vessel, and other facts of per- 
tinence and importance. Many of the papers have been returned 
to the office, and a collation of many records of this kind cannot 
fail to be of value. 


The Smithsonian Institution has issued a “ Preliminary Cata- 
logue of the Shell-bearing Marine Mollusks and Brachiopods of 
the Southeastern Coast of the United States.” The catalogue is 
well illustrated, (74 plates) and was prepared by'’Mr. W. H. Dall. 
Mr. Dall is Palzontologist of the U. 8. Geological Survey, and Cu- 
rator of the Department of Mollusks in the National Museum. 





The Comptes Rendus, (Paris Academy of Sciences), November 
4, contains a short article by M. Angot on the mean hourly ve- 
locity of the wind at the summit of the Eiffel Tower. The meas- 
urements extend over 101 days, ending with October 1, and were 
made by an anemometer placed 994 feet above the ground. The 
average velocity on the tower was 16 miles per hour, while a sim- 
ilar instrument at the Paris Meteorologica! Office, placed 66 feet 
above ground, registered an average of only 5 miles per hour. 
The maximum velocity occurred at about 11 p. m. on the tower, 
while the characteristic maximum of lower regions about the mid- 
dle of the day was hardly perceptible. Is is considered remarka- 
ble that this inversion, which is common on high mountains, should 
occur at so small a height as that of the Eiffel Tower. These and 
other results obtained by M. Angot are of importance in the study 
of aerial navigation. 





In the same connection may be noticed Dr. F. Waldo’s article 
in a late number of the American Meteorological Journal, on the 
“‘ Distribution of Wind Velocities in the United States.” In the 
Eastern States there is found to be a principal maximum of veloc- 
ities in March, with secondary maxima in autumn and winter; 
the minimum occursin August. The same conditions do not pre- 
vail in other sections of the country. 





A movement has been started by a number of English scien- 
tists and others to do justice to the memory of William Gilbert, of 
Colchester, once President of the London College of Physicians, 
and the first philosophical investigator into the phenomena of 
electricity and magnetism. Dr. Gilbert’s work, ‘‘ De Magnete,” 
was published in 1600, and it is considered that the fame of Bacon 
has overshadowed that of Gilbert far out of proportion to their 
merits. A club is to be organized to bring out a copy of the “ De 
Magnete,” and to arrange for a tricentenary celebration of its pub- 
lication in 1900. Among the promoters’ names are Sir Wm. Thom- 
son, Prof. Tyndall, Sir John Lubbock, Prof. Lodge, Prof. Lankester, 
Prof. Riicker, and others. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Lire. By James Platt, F.S.S. Pp. 318. 
G. P. Putman’s Sons. 

IN AND AROUND BERLIN. By Minerva Brace Norton. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Fact, FANcy, AND FABLE. A New Handbook for Ready Reference on Sub- 
jects Commonly Omitted from Cyclopedias (Ete.| Compiled by Henry 
Frederic Reddall. Pp. 536. $3.50. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

THE Boys AND GIRLS OF MARBLE DALE. By Mary D. Brine. Pp. 304. 
$1.50. New York: Cassell & Co. 

SUPERNATURAL REVELATION: An Essay Concerning the Basis of the 
Christian Faith. By C. M. Mead, Ph. D., D. D. Pp. 469. $2.50. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
John Bigelow. “Knickerbocker Nuggets” 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

THE ScorcH-IRIsH IN AMERICA. Proceedings of the Scotch-Irish Congress 
at Columbia, Tennessee, May 8-11, 1889. Pp. 210. $1.50. Cincinnati: 
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SESAME AND Lites. Three Lectures. By John Ruskin. Pp. 237. $1.00. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

SEVEN DAYS AFTER THE HONEYMOON. ByS. U. B. Pp.51. Paper. $0.75. 
Chicago: A. C. MeClurg & Co. 

FAMILIAR TALKS ON ASTRONOMY. By William Harwar Parker. Pp. 264. 
$1.00. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

MusicaL MoMENTs. Short Selections in Prose and Verse for Music Lovers. 
Pp. 173. $1.00. Chicago: A. C. MeClurg & Co. 

OPENING THE OystTER. A Story of Adventure. By Charles L. Marsh. Pp. 
361. $1.75. Chicago: A. C. MeClurg & Co. 

Turers. (‘The Great French Writers” Series.) By Paul de Rémusat, Sen- 
ator. Translated by Melville B. Anderson. Pp. 243. $1.00. Chicago: 
A. C. MeClurg & Co. 

ALEXIA. By Mary Abbott. Pp.177. $0.75. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 

THERESA AT SAN DomINGo. A Tale of the Negro Insurrection of 1791. _ By 
Madame A. Fresneau. Translated from the French by Emma Geiger 
Magrath. Pp. 213. $1.00. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

APPRECIATIONS. With an Essay on Style. By Walter Pater. Pp. 264. 
$1.75. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

MANUAL OF EMPIRICAL PsyCHOLOGY as an Inductive Science. A Text- 
Book for High Schools and Colleges. By Dr. Gustav Adolf Lindner. 
Translated by Chas. DeGarmo, Ph. D. Pp. 274. $——-Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

Lire OF HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. Compiled from her Letters and Jour- 
nal by Charles Edward Stowe. Pp. 530. $3.50. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Dr. ARNOLD OF RuGBy. By Rose E. Selfe. Pp. 128. $0.50. London and 
New York: Cassell & Co., Limited. 

WALPoLe. By John Morley. Pp. 251. $0.60. London and New York : 
Macmillan & Co. 

THE Story OF EARLY BriTAIn [{“ The Story of the Nations” Series.) By 
Alfred J. Church, M. A. Pp. 382. $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

WILFRED: A Story with a Happy Ending. By W. T. Winthrop. Pp. 298. 
$1.00. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 

BEACON-LIGHTS OF THE REFORMATION ; or Romanism and the Reformers. 
By Rev. Robert F. Sample, D. D. Pp. 452. $1.50. Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. 

AMONG THE CANNIBALS OF NEW GUINEA. By Rev. S. McFarlane, LL. 
D. Pp. 192. $0.75. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 

RaG Farr AND MAy Farr. The Story of “Me and Benje.” By Julia 
McNair Wright. Pp. 302. $1.15. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 

BEGINNING LiFe. A Series of Sermons to the Young. By Rev. Charles 
Wood, D.D. Pp. 158. $0.50. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 

SELECTIONS FROM BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS for Every Day of the 
Year. By Fannie M. Jessup. Pp. 91. Paper. $0.25. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


DRIFT. 


THE Secretary of the Interior, in his annual report, speaks specially, and 

with much commendation, of the Indian School at Carlisle, in charge of 
Captain Pratt. He recommends that the “ out” system, established there,— 
the practice of letting the scholars out during a part of the year to serve on 
farms or in private families, thus to gain the advantages of a home life 
among our people,—be extended until it may be made to embrace all the 
Indian youth. He speaks thus of the graduating exercises at Carlisle, last 


June: 

“It was the good fortune of the present Secretary to preside at the exer- 
cises of a graduating class of fourteen this year, and to present them their di- 
plomas. He was thus brought to scan closely their composition and elocu- 
tion, and the general behavior of that portion of the audience where all the 
other Indian scholars were congregated; and he can say without hesitation, 
that he has seen few school exhibitions that excelled those at Carlisle, 
whether the thought, style, or elocution of the speaker be considered, or the 
intelligence, cheerfulness, and good manners of the Indian audience.” 


Writing of “The Home of Charlotte Bronté” in The Critic of Novem- 
ber 30, Mrs. L. B. Walford, the popular English novelist, says: 

“ Haworth Church has been so much altered and ‘improved’ under the 
auspices of its present vicar that nearly every vestige of interest or romance 
has been ‘improved’ off the face of it. An ordinary marble slab in the wall 
records that the different members of the Bronté family repose in a vault 
at the other end of the building, and over the vault itself a small brass plate 
has the names of Charlotte and Emily Bronté engraved upon its face. 

‘We had thought this had been all, when the deaf old sexton, who had 
been in vain endeavoring to elicit our admiration for a rerodos presented by 
the vicar’s wife (which, to my mind, made but poor amends for all her hus- 
band had swept away)—when the old fellow suddenly exclaimed, ‘Well, 
there’s the window !’ 

“*The window? What window?’ 

“Without waste of words, he jogged down a side aisle, and called a halt 
in front of a very handsome, small, stained-glass window, bearing this in- 
scription: ‘In pleasant memory of Charlotte Bronté,’ put up by—whom do 
you think? An American citizen! There was no name, no indication given 
whereby the plain ‘American citizen’ might be identified ; and it has actu- 
ally been left to this unknown, noble-minded denizen of another country to 
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erect the only spontaneous memorial which has so far been granted to the 
memory of one of England’s greatest female novelists!” 


“The new Chinese minister at Washington, Mr. Tsui Kwo Yin, is not at 
all sociable,” the New York World hears, * and discourages the members of 
his legation from accepting invitations to Washington drawing-rooms. The 
minister is a recluse, very fond of books, and it is said that he spends half 
the night poring over his favorite authors. He is studying English and finds 
the routine business of the legation quite oppressive. His predecessor spent 
many thousands of dollars in entertaining an ungrateful public, but Tsui 
Kwo Yin has no intention of committing any such extravagance. His sub- 
ordinates stand greatly in awe of him, and his word is law at the legation.” 


Wanted, an unabridged dictionary of useless knowledge. Here is some- 
body saying that “to down,” v. t., comes from the prize ring. Likely enough, 
but the prize ving didn’t say it first. Overhaul your Sir Philip Sydney and 
you will find that charming writer of English undefiled handing down this 
line more than 300 years ago: “To down proud hearts that would not willing 
die.” Thus does Sydney “down” Sullivan.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Miss Amelia B. Edwards will publish an article in the January Century, 
in which is given the first popular description of the recent extraordinary 
discoveries in Bubastis, Egypt. It is stated that all the monuments produced 
in this number are now published for the first time. One of the stones of 
these ruins is almost sixty-one centuries old. Bubastis, as old as the world 
itself, was considered as passing away when Olympia rose. 


It is all very well to talk about a “ fire-proof” building, but no edifice is 
fire-proof unless it is brick, its windows closed with suitable shutters, not of 
thin iron; its floors of brick arches laid with cement, without wood-fittings, 
its roof of a like indestructible character. Even the inside of such a building 
will burn out if it is filled with conbustibles, and, unless unusual care is 
taken in construction, the fire will communicate from room to room, but is 
not likely to pass outward.— Philadelphia Press. 


Judging from the list of names of individual contributors to the New 
York five million guarantee fund as published in the press, the collector will 
have a nice time when he undertakes to make the fund agree with the guar- 
antee. Hartford Courant. 

An unreasonable, and we trust futile, opposition is indicated to the con- 
firmation of General T. J. Morgan as Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Upon 
this, the Philadelphia Press says : 

“Some of the objections spring from sectarian sources and some have a 
political origin. Both classes are equally unfounded. Neither has any legit- 
imate ground to rest on. Mr. Morgan’s administration is in no sense secta- 
rian, and if any sect takes exception it is because that sect seeks to exercise 
more than its fair share of influence and privilege. Nor is there any just rea- 
son for political objection. Mr. Morgan has sought to lift the Indian service 
above partisan politics, and if there is any opposition on this score it is simply 
because he does not prostitute his administration to partisan spoils. Neither 
objection will bear examination, and both will be discredited in any public 
discussion of the question.” 





The fact that 1,206 manufacturing establishments have been started in 
Massachusetts the past year does not restrain the claim of the free-trade 
croaker that manufacturing is decreasing in New England because of the 
protective tariff.— Indianapolis Journal. 





Mr. Oscar S. Srauss, late American minister at Constantinople, informs 
the New York Sun that the president Sultan is a serious, painstaking sover- 
eign, very kind-hearted and compassionate, a reformer withal and greatly 
beloved by the people. Mr. Strauss mentions that Abdul Hamid II has 
practically abolished capital punishment, that he sent $1,000 to the Johns- 
town sufferers, and that scarcely a month passes but that he contributes 
from his private purse to alleviate sufferings, irrespective of race or religion, 
among his subjects.””’ Moreover he goes in for schools and railroads. 





“John Van Syckle,” says the Newark (N. J.) Advertiser, “of Chester, 
Morris County, is said to be one hundred and eight years old. His age is 
vouched for by ex-Assemblyman Hunt of Hackettstown, who has looked up 
the records. Van Syckle is as active as a man of half his years, and supports 
himself by working on a farm. He is a remarkably well preserved old man, 
and has not been sick for half a century. 





“All the friends of Howard University,” says the Washington Post, 
will be glad to receive the intelligence that Dr. Rankin has resigned his 
charge at Orange Valley, N. J,, with a view to accepting the presidency of 
that important school. Dr. Rankin is well and favorably known in this 
city, where for many years he occupied the pastorate of the First Congrega- 
tional Church. He isa ripe scholar, a man of decided views, and of great 
executive ability.” 








One Cold is sometimes contracted on top of another, the accompanying 
Cough becoming settled and confirmed, and the Lungs so strained and racked 
that the production of tubercles frequently follows. Many existing cases of 
Pulmonary Disease can be thus accounted for, and yet how many others are 
now carelessly allowing themselves to drift through the preliminary symp- 
toms, controlled by the fatal policy of allowing a Cold to take care of itself! 
On the first intimation of a Cold, or any Throat or Lung trouble, resort. 
promptly to Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant, a safe curative of long established 
reputation, and you may avoid the consequences of such dangerous trifling. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
HAVE NOW READY. 


THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. 
EDITED BY ANDREW LANG. 


With 136 illustrations by H. J. ForD and G, P. JAcomB 
Hoop. 


Crown svo, Gilt Edges, Ornamental Blue and Gold 
Cover, 390 pages, $2.00. 


“No matter whatever else the children may find 
in their stockings Christmas morning. they should 
surely find a copy of ‘The Blue Fairy Book.’ ’’—Chi- 
cago Daily News. 

“The loveliest collection of fairy stories that any 
Christmas holiday ever brought is here edited by An- 
drew Lang. With its exquisite charm of the stories 
rendered still more attractive by the pretty blue and 
gold fancy in binding.’’—Boston Traveller. 

‘*The most captivating thing of its kind which 
has appeared in a long time. Nothing in the impend- 
ing holiday publication race will be likely to surpass 
this substantial, handsome little volume.’’—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


PRINCE PRIGIO: A Fairy Story. 


By ANDREW LANG. With twenty-seven illustra- 
tions (eight full-page) by Gordon Browne. Square 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE STORY OF MUSIC. 
BY WILLIAM J. HENDERSON. 
12mo, ornamental cloth cover, gilt top, $1.25. 


“Unique in its comprehensiveness and remarka- 
ble for the clear and concise way in which a great 
mass of material istreated. No one who is interested 
in the study of music will fail to read every chapuier 
after beginning it.’’"—N. Y. Times. 

‘“‘Admirable for its suecinctness, clearness, and 
gracefulness of statement.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 

“The choice style in which this book is written 
lends its added charms to a work most important on 
the literary as well as on the artistic side of music.” 
—Boston Traveller. 


NEW FICTION. 
MR. BRANDER MATTHEWS’S NEW BOOK: 


A FAMILY TREE: AND OTHER 
STORIES. . 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 12mo, ornamental cloth 

cover, $1.25. 

“* Always a clever, ingenious story-teller.’”’—Chris- 
tian Union. 

‘*So many plots suitable only for short stories are 
nowadays padded out to book length that a collection 
of straightaway tales deserves to be regarded as a 
streak of luck for readers.’’—New York Herald. 


GERALD FFRENCH’S FRIENDS. 


By GEORGE H. Jessop. 12mo, ornamental cloth 

cover, $1.25. 

““Mr. George H. Jessop is a keen observer and a 
sure-handed delineator. His forcible outline sketches 
always fix and fascinate attention. The book as a 
whole is delightfully entertaining, and many of its 
character studies are faithful enough to deserve long 
life.’’— Boston Times. 


SUCH IS LIFE. 


A Novel. By May KENDALL, author of ‘fFrom a 
Garret,’’ ‘‘That Very Mab,”’ ‘‘ Dreams to Sell,’”’ 
ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“Tt is unusual; it has the constant charm of the 
unexpected, and has in it both pathos and humor. 
The style is so choice, so refined, so full of all-per- 
vading beauty, that it is a special delight to fall upon 
such a book.’’—Boston Traveller. 

‘Vital with personal experience ; it is the exposi- 
tion of what some one has felt and sutfered.’’— Boston 
Literary World. 


GOBI OR SHAMO;; A Story of Three 
SONGS. By G.G. A. MURRAY. Crown Svo, $1.25. 
*,* “The Great Desert of Gobi or Shamo.’’—Corn- 

well’s Geography. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. willbe happy to send 
their New General Catalogue upon application. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 


15 East 16th St., New York. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE AMERICAN 


Weekly Independent Journal of 
Literature, Science, the Arts, 
and Public Affairs. 


Offices, 921 Arch St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 1880.—20 TO 24 PAGES. 


The American has Positive Opinions and is 
Designed for Intelligent Readers. 


IT OPPOSES 


Free Trade. 

Foreign Servitude. 
Trusts and Monopolies 
The “Spoils ’’ System. 
Partisan Dishonesty. 
Control by Saloons 


IT ADVOCATES 


Protection. 

National Independence. 
Free Domestic Production. 
Reform. 

Party Fairness. 
Restriction of Rum. 


AMONG THE REGULARLY MAINTAINED DE- 
PARTMENTS ARE: 

Review of the Week. 
Comments on current events of importance. 

Financial and Trade Reviews. 

Editorial Articles. 
Temperate but earnest discussion of import- 
ant public questions and themes. 

Weekly Notes. 
Minor editorial comment. 

Special Articles. 
On a wide variety of topics, including the 
phases of Social Life, Art, Science, Litera- 
ture, ete., ete. 

Special Correspondence. 
Including letters from London and Paris by 
resident correspondents. 

Reviews of Books. 

Science Notes. 

Art Notes. 


Authors and Publishers. 


A concise summary of interesting data re- 
lating to books, periodicals, announcements 
of publishers, the works of authors, ete. 


Publications Received. 
Drift. 


Scientific, Archeological, Personal, and other 
timely and interesting items. 


THE AMERICAN is a newspaper of sterling 
qualities and high literary excellence. Among 
its contributors are a large number ef the sound- 
est thinkers and best writers in the country. An 
advocate of protection to American industries, it 
naturally sides with the party and candidates 
who support that policy, but in doing so it dis- 
cusses all subjects, as well as the tariff, in a tem- 
perate and conservative manner, that, while 
serving to enlighten the mind, does not offend 
prejudices.—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


*,* Sample copies sent free on application. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PROGRESSIVE THEOLOGY. 


WANTED —A GOSPEL FOR THE 
CENTURY. 
By the Rey. Father Barry. Nineteenth Century, 
August, 1889. Price, 49 cen ts. 
‘‘Should be reproduced in every Christian jour- 
nal.’’—Churchman 
THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH THE- 
OLOGY. 
By Prof. Sanpay. Contemporary Review, July, 
1889. Price, 40 cents. 
THE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF 
RELIGIOUS LIFE. 
Two Parts. Westminster Review, May and June, 
1889. Price, 80 cents. 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE “‘ GEO- 
CENTRIC” SYSTEM. 
By Epwarb A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. Contemporary 
Review, April, 1889. Price, 40 cents. 
A NEW READING OF THE BOOK OF 
JOB. 
Westminster Review, July, 1889. Price, 40 cents. 
MODERN SCIENCE IN BIBLE 
LANDS. 
1. By Sir J. W. Dawson, F.R.S. Contemporary 
Review, June, 1889; 2. Westminster Review, May, 
1889. Price, 80 cents. 
ECCE HOMO. 
Westminster Review, March, 1889. Price, 40 cents. 
THE GRIEVANCES OF HIGH 
CHURCHMAN. 
By the Rev. CANON Perry. Nineteenth Century, 
September, 1889. Price, 40 cents. 


WHAT IS RITUALISM ? 

Fortnightly Review, May, 1889. Price, 40 cents. 

REFORM IN OLD TESTAMENT 
TEACHING. 

By Rev. CANON CHEYNE. Contemporary Review, 
August, 1889. Price, 40 cents. 

IN SEARCH OF A RELIGION. 

By W.S. Litty. Nineteenth Century September, 
1889. Price, 40 cents. 

CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM. 
By the Rey. Dr. Wace. With AN EXPLA- 
NATION, py the Rev. Bisiiop oF PETER- 
BOROUGH. Nineteenth Century, May, 1889. Price, 
40 cents. 

AGNOSTICISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
By Prof. HuxteEy. Nineteenth Century, June, 
1889. Price, 40 cents. 

* COWARDLY AGNOSTICISM.” 

By W.H. MALLock. Fortnightly Review, April, 
1889. Price, 40 cents. 

AGNOSTIC EXPOSITIONS. 

By 8. VINCENT TyMms. Contemporary Review, 
May, 1889. Price, 40 cents. 

AGNOSTICISM. 

V estminster Review, August, 1889. Price, 40 cents. 

Leonard Scott Publication Co., 

29 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 


“These periodicals are indispensable to those who 
wish to keep up to the times.’’—National Baptist. 





THE LEADING PERIODICALS. 


Leonard Scott Publication Co.’s Periodicals 
FOR 1890. 


“The Leonard Scott Publishing Company gives these periodicals to the American readers in the 
precise shape of the English originals, well printed, and within a very short time after their publi- 
cation in England. Certainly there is no current literature published on either continent of equal 
merit with the matter that will be found in these English monthlies and quarterlies. The articles 
found in them cover everything valuable, progressive, fresh, suggestive in scientific investigation, 
literary criticism, theological dogma or revolution, political achievement or effort. It is not too much 
to claim that a man who desires to keep posted on ‘modern thought’ cannot do so to his entire satis- 
faction or profit unless he reads these great reviews, which are far and away in advance of any similar 
publications in the English language.’’—Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 


One is glad to call attention to the various 
periodicals brought out in this country by the 
Leonard Scott Publication Company, because, 
taken together, they afford to the cultivated 
American an opportunity to keep abreast of Eu- 
ropean thought which it would be lamentable not 
to possess. First and foremost on the list stand 
the three leading progressive reviews, the Nine- 
teenth Century, the Contemporary, and the Fort- 
nightly. From these it would not be easy to make 
a choice. The broad-minded reader must have 
themall. In their pages the best thought of Eng- 
land finds aggressive expression, and no topic of 
moment to the intellectual world fails to find in 
one or all of them full and forcible expression. 
After the three big monthlies come the two quar- 
terlies par excellence—the Edinburgh and the Quar- 
terly Review. These are the supreme tribunals, 
the ultimate courts of public opinion where the 
questions of the day are carefully weighed and 
judgment rendered. Important historical and 
scientific problems come to the quarterlies for set- 
tlement, and political matters also receive that 
ultra conservative consideration which the writ- 
ers regard as based upon the very bulwarks of 
English: liberty. Then, there is the Scottish Re- 
view, paying especial attention of course to opin- 
ions as they are reflected from beyond the Tweed. 
Blackwood’s Magazine is a periodical long note- 
worthy for its appeal to the enlightened taste of 
the home circle and for its many contributions to 
permanent literature. The Westminster is de- 
voted to the evolutionist philosophy, and all so- 
cial, political, and religious topics are dealt with 
by its contributors from that point of view. An 
independent section voicing all shades of opinion 
has proved to be a popular feature—for the bet- 
ter class of people, the people who think like, 
nowadays, to give a fair hearing to both sides. 
Shakespeariana, which has just entered upon its 
seventh year, is the recognized organ of the 
Shakespearian world. Students of our greatest 
poet consider it to be an indispensable assistant. 
Altogether these magazines form a many-faceted 
mirror of contemporary thought. The English 
Reviews are brought out in good shape in the 
original editions, and at a price fully one-half 
what is charged by the English publishers.— Bos- 
ton Beacon. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Issued Month! y—Either one, 
$4.50 
Any Two, $8.50; All Three, 
$12.00. 
Single Copies, 40 cents. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Monthly—Per Year, $4.00. 
Single Copies, 40 cents. 


EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


SCOTTISH REVIEW. 
Issued Quarterly—Either 
One, $4.00. 
Any Two, $7.50; All Three, 
$10.50. 
With Blackwood’s, $13.00. 
Single Copies, $1.25. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
Issued Monthly, $3 per Year. 
Single Copies, 50 cents. 


With either Quarterly, $6.50 
With any Two, $10.00; 


Issued Monthly—8th Year 


! $2 per year; 20 cts. per copy. 


“ He who is a student of the Quarterly Reviews will get a fair idea of the nature and scope of all 
new publications of importance, will get a fair digest of the arguments presented, and will be able to 
know almost with certainty, which books it will be desirable to buy. The Monthlies reprinted by the 
Leonard Scott Publication Company are the Contemporary Review, the Fortnightly Review, the Nineteenth 
Century, and the Westminster Review. These occupy a place intermediate between the heavy reviews 
and the newspapers. They discuss leading subjects of present interest. He who reads them may be 
sure that he is kept fairly abreast of the world’s current thought. Every reader will find something 


of interest.”,— Toronto Mail. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY, 
29 Park Row, New York. 
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IMPORTANT HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 


At Prices Ranging from Fifty Cents to Thirty-five Dollars each. 


VENICE. 


Eight fac-similes of colored Venetian photographs 
executed in the most careful manner, and accompanied 
by selections from the valuable work by CHARLES YRIARTE 

List of fac-similes of colored photographs : 

St. Mark’s Cathedral; The Doge’s Palace; The 
Piazza and Campanile; The Arsenal; The Grand Canal ; 
Che Bridge of Sighs ; The Riva dei Schiavoni; The Rialto 
a 

The text is fully illustrated by half-tone engravings, 
after new drawings, and the whole is beautifully printed 

Large folio, cloth, stamped with appropriate designs 
in gold on wide band in the center of front cover. 

At the top and bottom of this central band are illumin 
ated strips in gray and gold. Ina box, $7.50 


FAC-SIMILES OF AQUARELLES 
BY AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


Water-colored paintings by various prominent artists 
have been reproduced in almost perfect fac-simile 

Each one of the re-productions is worthy of framing, 
and when framed could hardly be distinguished from a 
water-color. 

Text, including an important essay on ‘‘ Water-color 
Painting in America,’’ by Riptey Hircucock, author of 
‘* Madonnas by Old Masters,”’ etc 

Size of page, 20x15 inches. 

Names Of Artists. 

Percy Moran, W. HAmitton Gisson, Maup Hum- 
PHREY, J. L. GEROME Ferris, H. W. McVickar, JAMES 
M. BARNSLEY, JAMES SYMINGTON and Paut Nimmo 
Moran 

The text accompanying each fac-simile is beautifully 
printed in connection with a new portrait of the artist, and 
a re-production of a black-and-white sketch by the artist, 
in each case. 

Edition de Luxe. 

I. First impressions from the original stones, with 
remarque in colors, and the signature of the artist in each 
case, forming an artist-proof edition. 

These proofs, and the accompanying text, are inclosed 
in a portfolio of a rich embossed gray-and-gold material, 
with wide back of embossed leather. 

In a panel on the front cover is a part of one of the 
fac-similes in colors. 

The port-folio is tied with silk floss, and is in a box. 

This edition is strictly limited to 250 copies, each of 
which is signed and numbered. Price $35.00 


Regular Editions. 

il. Regular impressions without remargue or artist’s 
signature, bound in cover of gray-and-gold embossed 
material, and having wide white vellum-cloth strip at side 
entirely covered with tracery in gold. 

In a panel on the side is a part of one of the fac- 
similes. 

Each in a box, $12.50 

The same as II, but placed loosely in portfolio of 
the same materials and design, tied with ribbons 

Each, in a box, $15.00. 





CHOICE PHOTO-GRAVURE SERIES. 


Collections of photo-gravures printed from the genuine 
photo-gravure plates on copper. Each volume contains 6 
prints, accompanied by title-page, the whole being tied 
together in leatherette cover by silk cord. Each cover has 
raised lettering in white, which is done by hand. Very 
novel and beautiful. 

. ‘* Chotce Photo-gravures.’’ Contains: The Peace- 
Maker, Poet and Peasant, The Gambler’s Wife, The 
Waning of Day, Returning from the Fete, The Dancing- 
Master 

Il. ‘* Figure Gems.’ Contains: For Pity and Love 
are Akin, In Disgrace, Meditation, A Fruit-seller, See-Saw, 
The Speaking Well. 

Ill. ‘ Gems of Art.’ Contains: Scandal, End of 


the Harvest, Cleopatra, "I wixt Love and Duty, Lever de* 


lune, The Rialto 

V. “ Landscape Gems.’’ Contains : Castle of Chillon, 
Un Coin de Marais, Parting Day, A September Evening, 
Un Vallon en Bretagne, At Evening ‘lime it shall Be 
Light. 

Each in a neat box. Price of each, $1.50. 


A New Series of Books for the Bibliophile. 
THE WESTALL SERIES. 


The Poems of Oliver Goldsmith. 
The Seasons. Thomson. 
The Vicar of Wakefield. 


Was 


The greatest possible care has been given to every 
detail of manufacture. The editions are limited, and there 
are many desirable features which will tend to make their 
value increase as time goes by 

I. Small-paper edition. 

Limited to 1,500 copies of each book ; (part of which 
will be used in Great Britain and part in the United 
States). 

Each is printed from type on hand-made paper 

Each volume is illustrated by the original steel-engrav 
ings, of the early part of this century, after the famous 
designs by Westall 

Each, 1 vol., 16mo, half cloth, gilt top, $2.00; half 
polished ‘‘ seal,’’ gilt top, $3.50; full polished ‘“‘ seal,’’ gilt 
top, f4.50 

ll. Large-paper edition 

Limited to 60 copies for the United States 

Printed from type on hand-made paper of large size 

Each volume is illustrated by the Westall plates, 
printed on India paper 

Each, 1 vol., 8vo., paper wrappers, $5.00; half crushed 
levant, gilt top, $10.00; full crushed levant, gilt edges, in a 
box, $12.50 

N. B. After printing these editions the type has 
been distributed. 


An Important New Volume of Verse 


BETWEEN TIMES. 
By Water LearNeD 
\ new volume in the series of ‘‘ American Verse.”’ 
lhe greater part of Mr. Learned’s work has appeared 
in the Century, and other prominent periodicals, and this 
collection of his delightful work will doubtless receive a 
warm welcome. $1.00 





THE “GONDOLA” SERIES. 


Collections of fac-similes of celebrated colored Vene- 
tian photographs. Accompanied by selections from the 
text by CHARLES YRIARTE. With half-tone engravings 


I. Gondola and Palace 


Contains: ‘‘ The Doge’s Palace,” “The Bridge of 
Sighs,”’ ‘‘ ‘Ihe Arsenal,’’ and ‘‘ ‘The Piazza and Cam 
panile.’’ 


II. The Queen of the Adriatic. 


Contains: ‘*St. Mark’s Cathedral,’’ ‘‘ the Grand 
Canal,’’ ‘‘ The Riva dei Schiavoni,’’ and “ The Rialto 
Bridge.”’ 

Each large folio (size 12 x 13 inches). In elaborate 
cover, which contains in the center a fac-simile of a colored 
photograph. This is surrounded bya border, representing 
a Florentine frame of white and gold, with background of 
Nile green. ‘lied with very heavy silk cord. Each copy 
ina box. Price, each, $2.00 


A dainty little volume ata small price 


A YEAR OF GOOD WISHES. . 


By Mrs. J. PAULINE SUNTER 

A colored plate of little children, accompanied by a 
good wish for each month in the year 

Bound in white covers, upon which the title is printed 
in pale blue ink, and to which is attached, with silk and 
metal floss, an ivorine card, bearing the design of a little 
child, stamped in gold outline, and painted by hand in 
delicate colors. 

lied with silk cord. Each, in a box, 50 cents 


THE PATRIOTIC SONG SERIES. 


A new series of national songs. Each song is illus- 
trated by six leaves in fuil colors, each leaf containing 
three vignettes of American scenery. These are accom- 
panied by leaves in monotints, with illustrations and the 
words of the song, as well as two leaves giving the music 
of the song. Size 8 x g inches, in double covers of illumin- 
ated metals and colors, showing the title of each song, as 
well as four vignettes of scenery different from those con- 
tained within the covers in each case. 

1. America! My Country ’'tis of Thee 
SMITH 

2. Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. By Davin T 
SHAW. 

3. The Star-Spangled Banner. By Francis Scott 
Kry 
Gilt edges, rounded corners, tied with gilt cord. Each 
box. Price, each, $1.50 


3y SAMUEL 


ina 


A brilliant combination of the best witty conceits of 
America 


THE GOOD THINGS OF LIFE. 
SIXTH SERIES. 


Now ready. Equals or surpasses any of the previous 
volumes 

t volume, oblong quarto, with highly ornamental and 
humorous design on cover in color and gold 

Cloth, beveled boards, gilt edges, $2.50 

‘These yearly publications have a popularity unriv 
aled of its kind.”"—N. ¥. Star 

New supplies of the other five series, as well as of 
‘“‘Fun from Life,’’ and Mr. Mitchell’s great hit, ‘‘ The 
Last American.”’ 





A new volume in the important series of ‘‘ Lives of the 
Presidents ’’ for Young People. By Witi1am O. Stop- 
DARD. 


HAYES, GARFIELD, AND ARTHUR. 


Brings the set down to the present time 

Each volume, $1.25 

The 10 volumes, $11.25. 

‘* This series of ‘ Lives of the Presidents’ is written 
in so sprightly and entertaining a vein as to prove a sharp 
competitor with works of fiction in power to interest young 
people.’’—New Haven Palladium 

‘* Whether at home or at school, Mr. Stoddard’s series 
is to be considered one of the best of its kind.”"—W. Y. 
Star. 





O/ great importance to all young girls 
MAGGIE BRADFORD’S CLUB. 


By Jonanna H. MatHews 

* The first of a series of sequels to the famous “ Bes- 
sie Books,’’ by the same author. Deals with the same 
characters. Written in response to requests from girls in 
all parts of the country. Illustrated by Harper. 16mo, 
very attractively bound in cloth stamped in gold and black, 
$1.00 

(First large edition now ready, together with new 
supplies of ‘‘ Uncle Rutherford’s Attic,”’ ** Uncle Ruther- 
ford’s Nieces,’’ and ‘‘ Breakfast for Two.’’) 


TWENTY-FIVE CALENDARS 
FOR 18g0. 


At prices ranging from 20 cents to $3.00 
he most important are: 


THE SUNTER CALENDAR OF THE MONTHS. 
By Mrs. J. Pautine SuNTER. 

N. B —Twelve leaves after entirely new designs by 
this popular author. Every leaf in full colors, none being 
in monotint. With rings and bow of ribbon. Roughened 
edges, in a box, 50 cents. 


THE LANDSCAPE CALENDAR. 

I'welve leaves (8x9 inches), each containing three vig- 
nette fac-similes of water-color drawings of American 
scenery. A beautiful calendar. Ribbon tied, roughened 
edges, in a box, $1.50. 


THE CALENDAR OF THE SEASONS. 
By Maup HumpnHrey. 


«oN 


Uniform with ‘‘ Nations,’’ but with four leaves, each 
with dates for three months, and a fac-simile of water-color 
of a little child representing a season Ribbon-tied, 
roughened edges, in a box, 50 cents 


THE HORSE-SHOE CALENDAR. 
Lithographed in colors, gold and silver, and cut out in 
the shape of a horse-shoe. Within the horse-shoe are de- 
signs of landscapes and flowers 
Each in protector and envelope, 75 cents 


THE CALENDAR OF THE NATIONS. 

Uniform with ** The Humphrey Calendar,” the great- 
est success of 1555. 

Fac-similes of entirely new water-colors of children, 
representing different nations Ribbon-tied, roughened 
edges, in a box, $1.50. 

Others are ** Bird,’’ ‘* Book-mark,’” ‘‘ Brass,” 
“‘Calendar Pad,’’ ‘‘ Favorite,’’ ‘‘Floral,’’ ‘* Fruit,’ 
‘‘Grasscloth Easel,’ ‘‘ Humphrey,” “ Illuminated,’’ 
‘* Leatherette Easel,’’ ‘‘ Maltese Cross,” ‘* Photograph 
Frame,’ ‘‘ Ring Out, Wild Bells,’’ ‘‘Star and Cres- 
cent,’” ‘‘ Sun and Star,’’ ‘‘ Sachet,’’ ‘‘ Screen,” etc 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND FurTHER DeraiLs 


Send for NEw CaraLoGuE, containing full descriptions of WATER-COLOR FAC-SIMILES, STATIONERY NOVELTIES, and of 


many New Vo.LuMEs of Porrry, BlocRAPHY, Humor, ArT, ete. 
logue, and Two CoLorep PLATEs will be sent to any address. 
any address (at publishers’ expense), on receipt of advertised price. 


Mention THE AMERICAN. On receipt of tro cents, this cata 
Any of the above can be had of your booksellers, or will be sent to 
Mention THE AMERICAN. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES & BROTHER, 
Publishers, Importers, Booksellers, Stationers, and Dealers in Works of Art. 


182 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TRY ITFOR ONE YEAR. 






Is true only of the 


WHEEL MEN'S GAZETTE, 
an illustrated monthly mag- 
azine devoted to the grand- 
est, healthiest, most manly 
sport in the world,—cycling. 


ARE YOU A WHEELMAN ? 

Whether you are or not you are sure to be 
interested in our paper. You can’t help it. Its 
sketches, poems, and stories are interesting to all. 
They are pure and healthful in their tone. They 
breathe of green fields and shady lanes, and are 
a constant inspirer of a love of nature. 

To convince you that our paper is all we 
claim for it in every particular, if you will send 
your name and address we will send you a sam- 
ple copy FREE. Then if you want to try it for 
a year, as you surely will, it will cost you only 
FIFTY CENTS. 

CHEAP ENOUGH. ISN'T IT? 


Liberal Commissions to Club Raisers. 


Address the publisher : 


BEN L. DARROW, 


INDIANAPOLIS, INI. 





Catalogues for new and second-hand books in 
stock furnished free to any address on application. 


C. N. CASPAR, 
Book Hmporium. 


DEALER IN AND IMPORTER OF 


American, British, German, & French Books 
(ANCIENT AND MODERN.) 
No. 437 E. Water Street, 
MARKET SQUARE, 


MILWAUKEE, - WISCONSIN. 


Telephone No. 1126. 


DIRECT COMMUNICATIONS WITH 
ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
ANY BOOK IN ANY LAN- 
GUAGE OBTAINED. 


“OUT OF PRINT” BOOKS A SPECIALTY, 


Send for books tried to obtain 
somewhere else in vain. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


NEW 
BOOKS and 
SECOND-HAND, 


Bought, Sold, and Exchanged. 
50,C00 VOLUMES IN STOCK. 


Standard, Technical, Scientific, Bibliographical, An- 
tiquarian, and School Book Specialties, 


Importation orders promptly executed and books 
“out of print’ procured. Orders from bookbuyers, 
booksellers and public and private libraries solicited. 

Prices on all books cheerfully furnished. About 
six catalogues issued annually. 








| 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


EXTRA CARTOON NUMBER OF 


AMERICA 


DECEMBER izth, 1889, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, 


THOMAS NAST, C. GRAY PARKER, F. G. ATTWOOD, 


“ CHIP,” H. G. TAYLOR, “ JUNIUS,” 
INTERESTING REPRODUCTIONS 


JOSEPH KEPPLER and BERNARD GILLAM, 


(Including the Original Title Pages of Puck and Gillam’s ‘‘ Tattooed Man."'’) 


ALSO 


AN ADMIRABLE ARTICLE ON AMERICAN CARTOONISTS. 


AMERICA 


is the leading paper in America which urges the restriction of immigration as essential 
to National Self-Preservation; which demands the limitation of the suffrage to Citizens 
of the United States who can read and write, and which boldly exposes the insidious 
attacks of the Roman Catholic Church upon the free, non-sectarian school system. 


Its regular staff comprises, 


Maurice Thompson, Thomas Nast, Chas. P. Bryan, Fred. Perry Powers, 
Reginald de Koven, Clement Scott, Harry B. Smith, 
and Agnes Leonard Hill. 


CARTOONS EACH WEEK BY THOMAS NAST AND OTHERS. 
SLASON THOMPSON, Editor. HOBART C. TAYLOR, Associate. 


TERMS: One Year, $3; Six Months, $1.75; Three Months, $1, in advance; 
Single Copies 10 cents. Liberal Discount to Clubs. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY AT 


180 and 182 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


SEND 10 CTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY. 





I BANKERS AND BROKERS. 


yer siaabingicviandnsapiacnnsatebaiaataetedt asin 


BarKER BroTHERS & Co, 


McCLEES’ 
125 8. Fourth Street, Philad’a. 
GALLERIES, General widen Business Conducted. 
1417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


FINE ARTS. 











STATE, MUNICIPAL, RAILROAD, AND OTHER LOAN 
NEGOTIATED. . 
ALLOW INTEREST ON DAILY BALANCES OF 
; ; ACTIVE ACCOUNTS. 
McClees’ Galleries 1417 | Issuz Cerriricatss or DEPosIT IN AMOUNTS To SUIT, 
DRAWING INTEREST AT RATES VARYING WITH 
Chestnut St. New and LENGTH OF TIME OF DEPOsIT. 
important publications HAVE FOR SALE AT ALL TIMES First-CLass INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES THAT WE CAN RECOMMEND. 
by the greatest Ameri- 
can and foreign etchers. 


BARKER BROTHERS & CO. 








December 14, 1889.] 


INSURANCE AND TR UST co. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


The Guarantee 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 

IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the — at $9, 0, a4, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
- rati ~ and ba 

Ow I CREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY 
acr AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, : SOO, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 


nee RGUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 
ment of States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals— 
holding Trust Funds separate and apart from all other 
assets of the Com pomaeen Zz 
COLLECT REST OR Ly ae ates and transact 
all other aon authorized b charter. 
RECEIVE FOR SAFE KE PING. UNDER GUAR- 
—- VALUABLES of every description, such as 
Stock, 1 Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of 
Denis Mortgages, Coin, Piate, Jewelry, etc. 


oMRRCEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS 
without charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send 
fora lar. 
THOMAS COCHRAN, Presiden’ 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 
HARRY J. DELANY, Treasurer. 
JOHN JAY GILROY, Secre 


RICHARD C. WINSHIP, it Officer 
DIRECTORS. 
‘Thomas Cochran, W. Rotch Wister, 
Edward C.K ht, Alfred Fitler, 
J. Barlow Moor' ead, J. Dickinson Sergeant 
Thomas MacKellar, Aaron Fries, 
John J. Stadiger, Charles A. Sparks, 
Clayton French, — Moore Jr. 
Richard Y. Cook. 


COMPO UND Ox YGEN. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN’S 
a BY INHALATION. 


TRAGE ma. REGISTERED, 





1 Street, Philad’a, Pa 


3529 Arct 


For Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Dys- 
pepsia, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Headache, De- 
bility, Rheumatism, Neuralgia and all Chronic 
and Nervous Disorders. 

‘The Compound Oxygen Treatment, ” Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, No. 1529 Arch Street. Philadelphia, have venwed 
using for the last twenty years, is a scientific adjust- 
ment of the elements of Oxygen and Nitrogen magnet- 
ized, and the compound is so condensed and made 
portable that it is sent all over the world. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN have the liberty to refer to 
the following named well-known persons who have 
tried their Treatment : 

Hon. Wm. D. Kelly, Member of Congress, Phila. 

Rev. Victor L. Conrad, Ed. Lutheran Observer, Phila. 
Rev. Chas. W. Cushing, D.D., Rochester. N. Y. 

Hon. Wm. Penn Nixon, Ed. inter- Ocean, Chicago, Ill. 
W. H. Worthington, Ed. New South, Birmingham, Ala. 
Judge H. P. Vrooman, Quenemo, Kan. 

Mrs. Mary A Livermore, Melrose, Massachusetts. 
Judge R.S. Vorhees, New York City. 

Mr. E. C. Knigt.t, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Frank Siddall, Merchant, Philadelphia. 

Hon. W. W. Schuyler, Easton, - 

Edw. L.W ilson, 833 Broadway, a Ed. Phila. Photo. 
Fidelia M. Lyon, Waimea, ei aii, Sandwich Islands. 
Alexander Ritchie, Inverness, Scotland. 

Mrs. Manuel! V. Ortega, Fresnillo, Zacatecas, Mexico. 
Mrs. Emma Cooper, Utilla, Spanish Honduras, C A. 
J. Cobb, Ex-Vice Consul, Cesablanea, Morocco. 

M. V. Ashbrook, Red Bluff, Cal. 

James Moore, Supt’t Police, Blandford, Dorsetshire, 
Jacob Ward, Bowral, New South Wales. [England. 


And thousands of others in ever’ ry part oft the United States. 





Drs. Starkey & Palen’: 8 office records show over 50,- 
000 cases in which their Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment has been used by physicians in their practice, 
and by invalids independently (over 1000 physicians 
and more than 49,000 invalids). Their brochure of 
200 pages will be forwarded free of charge to any one 
addressing Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch St., 
Se Check Be Pa.; 120 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal.; 
58 Chure Toronto, Canada. 











THE AMERICAN. 


INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 


THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


308 AND 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 





CASH CAPITAL, . . $500,000.00 
RESERVED FOR REINSURANCE AND "ALL OTHER 
CLAIMS, 1,631 500.23 


SURPLUS OVER ALL Lia BILITIES, 369, 415.98 


Total assets, Jan. 1,1889, $2,500,916.21. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS: 
T. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
JOHN T. LEWIS, CHAS. P. PEROT, 
ISRAEL MORRIS, JOS. E. GILLINGHAM. 
P. 8S. HUTCHINSON, SAMUEL WELSH, JR. 
CHARLES 8S. WHELEN, 


SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, ROB- 
BERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 


IN ITS 
MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
825-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 

CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES ot bates Sw 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAF RREPING. en 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE 
AND HALL TIME LOCKS. 

The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE 1TS 
BURGLAR- ROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 

to $200, according to size. — and desks adjoin- 

ing bere provided for safe-re 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 


EST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a mode - 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the 
COURTS, CORPORATIONS and INDIVIDUALS, and 
ACTS AS AGENT FOR THE REGISTRATION AND 
TRANSFER OF LOANS AND STOCKS OF CORPOR- 
ATIONS, and in the Payment of Coupons or Registered 
Interest or Dividends. It furnishes LETTERS OF 
CREDIT Available for Traveling Purposes in all parts 
of Europe. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and a from the assets of the Com ~ 
ny. As additional security, the Company hasa 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 


charge. 
“i ee and vaults lighted by Edison Electric 
1g. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN ee GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trus partm ment. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 

G. 8, CLARK, Safe Superintendent. 





DIRECTORS. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, JOHN B. GEst, 

EDWARD W. CLARK, EDWARD T. STEEL, 

GEORGE F. TYLER, THOMAS DRAKE, 

HENRY C. GIBSON, THomas MCKEAN, 

WILLIAM H. MERRICK. C. A. GRISCOM 
JOHN C. BULLITT. 
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TR UST COMPA NY. 


THE UNION TRUST CO. 


Has removed to its 
elegant new fire-proof building, 


715, 717, 719 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA 


CAPITAL, - $1,000,000. 

Receives money on deposit and allows interest 
thereon. Acts as assignee, receiver, guardian, exec- 
utor and administrator, and as registrar for the stock 
or bonds of corporations. Rents small safes in its 
per apn proof vaults at $4 and upwards. Receipts for 
wills and keeps them safely without charge. 

Sells corporation and real estate securities, also 
mortgage loans bearing 6 and 7 per cent interest pay- 
able semi-annually at the office of the company. 
Principal and interest guaranteed by sound financial 
institutions. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS KEPT SEPARATE FROM 
THE OTHER ASSETS OF THE COMPANY. 


J. SIMPSON AFRICA, President. 
JOHN G. READING, Vice-President. 
MAHLON 8. STOKES, Treas. and Sec’y 
WILLIAM Henry I PRICE, Trust Officer. 


F INA. N CIA L. 


The Finance Company 


of Pennsylvania 
135 and 137 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 





Capital, $5,000,000. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Transacts a Pa Banking Business ; a. 
State, Municipal, Railroad, and other Loans ecepts 
the Transfer ‘Agency and Registry of Stocks, and acts 
as Trustee of Mortgages of Corporations. 

Issues Certificates of Deposit in amounts to suit, 
drawing interest at rates varying with length of time. 
Also allows interest on daily balances of active ac- 
counts subject to check. 

Issues Bills of Exchange on Bari Bros. & Co., 
London; Hope & Co., Amsterdam; Heine et Cie., 
Paris; also on Frankfort, Berlin, Naples, ete. 


DIRECT ORS. 


Charlemagne Tower, Jr., 
T. Morris Perot, 


Wharton Barker, 
John H. Converse, 
Geo. DeB. Keim, Geo. W. Blabon, 
James Dougherty, Philip C. Garrett, 
Simon B. Fleisher, Isaac R. Childs, 
Isaac Hough. 
WHARTON BARKER, PRESIDENT. 
men oe TOWER, JR., VICE-PRESIDENT. 
N A. STERN, TREASURER. 
RUSSELL 8: STURGIS HUBBARD. SECRETARY. 


T# INVESTMENT CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
310 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CAPITAL, $4,000,000. FULL PAID. 








Conducts a general Banking business. 

Allows Interest on Cash Deposits, Subject to Check, 
or on Certificates. 

Accounts of Banks and Bankers, Corporations, 
Firms, and Individuals solicited. 

Buysand Sells Billsof Exchan: 
Bros. & Co., London; Perier Freres et 
Mendelssohn & Co., Berlin, ete. 

Issues Baring Bros. & Co.’s Circular Letters of Credit 
for travelers, available in all parts of the world. 

Negotiates Securities, Railroad, State, Municipal, ete. 

Undertakes the Registration and Transfer of Stocks 
and Bonds; Payment and Collection of Dividends, 
Coupons, and Interest ; also actsas General Financial 
hams for Individuals, Municipalities, Railroads, and 
other Corporations. 

Offers for Sale First-class Investment Securities. 


, drawing on Baring 
e, Paris; 





‘OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, Vice President. 
HENRY M. HOYT, Jz., Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, WHARTON BARKER, 
GEORGE 8S. PEPP HENRY C. GIBSON 
MORTON McMI 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. 
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Kk. O. THOMPSON. 


PRECISELY 
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\ Mall English Kersey Box Overcoats 
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: Finest Merchant Tailoring, 
a 908 Walnut St. 


You should see them. 


1838 Chestnut Street, 


(OPPOSITE THE MINT.) 


i Te INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


3105 HILLBORN ¢ Co 


IMPORTERS OF- 











Designers and Manufacturers of 


INTERIOR ART WORK 
BANKS AND OFFICES FITTED UP 


Furniture, Bedding, Feathers, 
Mattresses, Springs, ete., ete. 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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WHAT IS WANTED! 


CURTAINS - AND - UPHOLSTERY - GOODS | 








THE AMERICAN. 


DRY GOODS. 


POR DRY GOODS 
THE BEST PLACE IS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


l STREETS. 


One of the largest buildings in the city, | 


and the 
voted exclusively to 


-:DRY:GOODS:-- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 


Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 


made Dresses and Wraps, and everything that 
may be needed either for dress or house-furnish- 
ing purposes. It is believed that unusual induce- 
nent are offered, as the stock isamong the largest 
to be found in the American market and the prices 
are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as else- 


where on similar qualities of Goods. 
SEED WAREHOUSES. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Complete Seed 
Establishment in America. Over one hundred (100) 
years in business, 

Over 1,500 acres under cultivation growing 





2: and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 


aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


SEEDS, IMPLEMENTS, AND TOOLS, 


and all other requisites for Garden and Farm. 
ogue and prices mailed free on application. 


Largest Establishment in America de- 


Cata- | 


[Number 488 


MANUFACTURERS. 
| THE 


‘WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
| SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 


| 


BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 
seach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 


SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 
Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 


| NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 


Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 








BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL, 








WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 8. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


125 South Fourth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BARKER BROTHERS & CO. 
| 
| 





WM. SELLERS & C0., INCORPORATED. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 


PHiLADELPHIA. 











WooTTEN LOCOMOTIVE 
MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 


INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL 
SYSTEMS. 


Every variety of Track Supplies 
Heavy Tools. 


MACHINISTS AND MANOPACTURERS 


The Wharton 
Railroad Switch Company, 
125 S. Fourth St., Philad’a, Pa. 


